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BENJAMIN TALBOT. 


Ir was a remarkable coincidence that following close 
on the death of Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet came that of the 
subject of this sketch. There was a striking facial like- 
ness between the two; they graduated from the same col- 
lege and entered upon the work of teaching the deaf 
within a short time of each other. 

The Sunday following Dr. Peet’s death, Mr. Talbot and 
the writer met in the hall of the school after Sunday- 
school was over. After the exchanging of the greetings 
of the day, the subject of his old friend’s death was 
broached to Mr. Talbot. A strange light came into his 
face and he quietly asked if it was so. When told that 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal had an account of it, his hands 
went up to express surprise and sorrow. His mind then 
went back into the past, and he spoke of a visit he made 
the Doctor at the New York Institution in 1857. Witha 
smile he recalled how he had often been taken for his 
friend. Then he walked away slowly, with head bent as 
if in thought. Was he thinking that his own call to the 
higher life might come next? Three days later found 
him suffering from a severe cold ; but he remained at his 
post of duty in the class-room until the end of the school 
week, when he was ordered by his physician to keep his 


room. It was an attack of the grip. He had for some 
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years suffered with angina pectoris, which began to affect 
his heart. Its pulsation became weaker and weaker. 
The grip was more than his enfeebled constitution could 
stand. Slowly he approached the purple dawn which we 
call death ; and when at last it came, on the evening of 
January 16, the passage was calm; so calm that when 
his younger son approached his bed to give him his med- 
icine, he was shocked to find that the spirit of his father 
had taken its flight. The body was yet warm. 

When the sad news reached the Institution it was a 
shock to every one, as the illness, during the week pre- 
vious, seemed at no time dangerous. Superintendent 
Jones called upon the afflicted family to ask their 
wishes in regard to the funeral. The children wished to 
have it as simple and private as possible, owing to the 
critical illness of the mother, who had been ailing for 
several days with the grip, which developed into pneu- 
monia; but, before the arrangements for the funeral could 
be made, the mother passed away without knowing that 
her husband had preceded her to the world beyond. 

A double funeral was held at the family residence Jan- 
uary 19. It was strictly private, being attended only by 
the members of the family. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
the pastor of both of the deceased, condacted the service, 
and the remains were taken to Green Lawn Cemetery, 
Columbus,O. It seemed beautiful in its sadness that the 
husband and wife should be united in death after tread- 
ing life’s pathway hand in hand for forty years. 

Mr. Talbot was born in Brooklyn, New York, May 22, 
1827. His father was Benjamin Talbot, a merchant, and 
his mother, Nancy Watrous, whose grandfather, John R. 
Watrous, was a surgeon in the Revolutionary Army. He 
had three sisters, two of whom died before he was born 


and the other before he was a year old. His father was 
in the dry-goods business in Brooklyn, but went into busi- 


ness in New Orleans,'leaving his family in the north when 
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Benjamin was six years old. After a year’s absence, while 


he was on his way home for a visit, coming up the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio by boat, he was taken ill with yellow fever 
and died at Marietta, Ohio, where his grave was marked 
“The Stranger’s Grave.” The first time that the son 
saw his father’s grave was when he was returning home 
from the Teachers’ Convention held in Staunton, Virginia, 
in 1856. 

After his father’s death, he, with his mother, made his 
home with his mother’s sister’s family on a farm at Col- 
chester, Connecticut. At an early age he showed a 
studious turn of mind, becoming unusually apt in mathe- 
matics and beginning the study of Latin at the age of 
nine. He attended school at Bacon Academy, Col- 
chester, working on the farm in summer. For two years 
he helped his uncle, in his leisure hours, in the care of 
silk-worms. At the age of thirteen he was ready for Yale; 
but, on account of his extreme youth, and probably owing 
to a want of funds, he did not enter until 1846. The in- 
terval he spent in working on the farm, and in tutoring and 
doing extra work at the Academy. In 1844 he taught a 
district school in southern Connecticut at a salary of ten 
dollars a month and board—boarding at the homes of the 
scholars. 

He entered Yale near the end of the Freshman year, 
May, 1846. By his diligence and faithfulness he won 
and kept a high rank in his class. Graduation in August, 
1849, found him ranking fifth in a class of ninety-four. 
Among his classmates were John Catlin Bull, for many 
years a teacher in the American School at Hartford ; 
Timothy Dwight, President of Yale University ; Franklin 
Woodbury Fisk, President of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary; Francis Miles Finch, a distinguished jurist and 
professor of the History and Evolution of the Law in 
Cornell University ; William Frederick Poole, of library 
fame; Elijali Foote Hall, Recording Secretary of the 
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American Geographical Society ; Edward Parmelee Smith, 


who was Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington, 
D. C., in 1873, and afterwards President of Howard 
University ; and Edward Dafydd Morris, for many years 
professor and chairman of the faculty in Lane Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Among his distinguished professors were 
Theodore D. Woolsey, Chauncey A. Goodrich, Denison 
Olmstead, James Hadley, Benjamin Silliman, Noah 
Porter, and A. D. Stanley. 

After graduation he resided for one year at the college 
as a graduate student and then entered Yale Divinity 
School. Here he studied theology for three years, until 
1853, when he was licensed to preach. In Iowa City, in 
1864, he was ordained as a minister of the Gospel, but 
never had the charge of a congregation. 

From November, 1853, to August, 1854, he occupied 
the position of classical teacher in Williston Seminary, a 
preparatory school for college at Easthampton, Mass. 

Very likely through the recommendation of his old col- 
lege room-mate and chum, Mr. Bull, then teaching in the 
American School, he received a call from Superintendent 
Collins Stone to become a teacher in the Ohio Institution 
in the fall of 1854. Mr. John M. Francis, a graduate of 

3rown University, afterward Principal of the California 
Institution, and Mr. George L. Weed, a graduate of Mari- 
eita College, subsequently Superintendent of the Ohio 
Institution and the Wisconsin Institution, began their 
work as teachers at the same time. The other teachers 
were Roswell H. Kinney, William E. Tyler, Danforth E. 
Ball, Fisher A. Spofford, and Plumb M. Park. They have 
all passed away except Mr. Tyler, who is living in Mass- 
achusetts, Mr. Weed in Philadelphia, and Mr. Park in Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Talbot remained in the service of the Insti- 
tution for nine years, working his way up to the highest 
class. 

On July 5, 1859, he was united in marriage to Miss 
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Harriet Bliss, of West Jefferson, Ohio, by his friend and 
superintendent, Rey. Collins Stone. The bride was a half 
sister of Mrs. Mary B. Swan, then assistant matron of the 
Ohio Institution and afterwards matron of the Iowa In- 
stitution for many years. Six children were born of this 
union, four of whom are living—two sons and two daugh- 
ters, who are highly esteemed for their scholarship and 
character. 

In September, 1863, he became superintendent of the 
Iowa Institution, succeeding Rev. William E.Ijams. The 
change did not prove to be a bed of roses for Mr. Talbot. 
The Institution, then in Iowa City, occupied a number of 
leased public buildings which were ill-suited for the purposes 
of aschool. Owing tothe Civi! War, which was then in prog- 
ress, insufficient appropriations were made for the school. 
Until 1866 Mr. Talbot, in addition to his duties as super- 
intendent, had to assist in the teaching. In 1866 an act 
was passed by the General Assembly providing for a per- 
manent site. The location was to be decided upon by a 
Commission of three, who were also empowered to select 
plans and receive bids for the construction of buildings. 
Three prominent citizens of Council Bluffs were appointed 
to serve on the Commission, at the head of which was 
Thomas Officer, who had been a teacher in the Ohio In- 
stitution from 1840 to 1845 and Superintendent of the 
Illinois Institution from 1845 to 1855. The Commission 
decided upon a tract of eighty acres outside of the city 
limits of Council Bluffs. The plans and bids for the con- 
struction of buildings were submitted to the Legislature 
in 1868, with the recommendation that an appropriation 
of $300,000 be made for the immediate construction of 
buildings. The Commission was allowed only $125,000 
to complete the centre and one wing of the proposed edi- 
fice. The bid was let for $121,500, a price “ far too low 
to secure a good building of the style and size com- 


pleted.” “The plans, too, were found very defective, so 
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that the structure finally completed and delivered by 
the contractor bore very little resemblance to the one 
designed by the original architects.”* 

Mr. Talbot moved to Council Bluffs in September, 1870, 
although the building was not ready for oceupancy as it 
should have been by the terms of the contract. School 
could not be opened until Thanksgiving day ; and, as if 
by the irony of fate, “they found it almost impossible to 
live comfortably in the great barn-like structure provided 
for them. The heating apparatus proved inadequate, and 
stoves had to be set up in most of the rooms; the gas 


works froze up, leaving kerosene lamps as the only de- 
pendence for artificial light ; the walls settled and cracked 
until a serious alarm was felt lest a collapse be experienced. 
In short, the building was found to be poorly designed, 
worse built, and very incompletely and _ inefficiently 
equipped and furnished. Before the end of the first year 
it was found that the water supply must be enlarged. The 


original intention had been to rely upon cisterns. A wind- 
mill on the bank of a creek a half mile away mitigated 
somewhat the conditions found so unfavorable, but a few 
calm days frequently reduced the supply of aqueous fluid 
to nothing. To obviate this difficulty a large reservoir, 
supplied by a steam-pump, was built upon a high eleva- 
tion in the rear of the Institution.”t It was not until 1876 
that the Legislature decided to build the remaining wing, 
but work had hardly begun upon this before a fire broke 
out, on February 25, 1877, and destroyed in two hours the 
part already built. Half of the classes were sent home, 
and the rest kept in the shop buildings and a frame build- 
ing erected temporarily. In August of the same year the 
new wing, which was just ready for flooring, was unroofed 

*G. L. Wyckoff’s *‘ History of the lowa School for the Deaf,” in ‘‘ His- 
tories of American Schools for the Deaf,” published by the Volta Bureau 


in 1893, p. 23. 
[bid., p. 23. 
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by a tornado. School, however, was resumed in the fall. 
“With the gathering together of the General Assembly, 


which met in the winter following the fire, there came great 
legislative hostility to everything connected with the Insti- 
tution. Part of this was, unquestionably, the result of the 
general financial depression just then passing over the 
country, but more arose from the personal unpopularity 
of Mr. Talbot among those who controlled the political 
affairs of the State. Inside of the Institution, among those 
who knew him well and were most familiar with the man 
and his methods, he was highly esteemed. None ques- 
tioned his integrity, and his ability as an instructor was 
indisputable, but he was not a man calculated to win great 
general popularity, and, in fact, it must be said that he had 
become decidedly unpopular in certain circles among those 
whose influence was all-powerful in controlling legislation. 
The result was unfortunate for the school in more than 
one way, for it led to a violent reduction in the support 
funds, an entire change in the personnel of the Board of 
Trustees, and through that to a change in the superinten- 
dency and the resignation of many of the most valuable 
teachers.”* 

In reviewing his administration, it is not necessary to 
point out his mistakes and shortcomings, or to recall the 
misrepresentation, injustice, and insult of which he was 
made the victim. Like all men, he made mistakes ; doubt- 
less, a puritanic strain in his nature, a manner too cold, 
and a temper too raspy, led him into errors; like many 
superintendents of Institutions, especially those west of 
the Alleghanies, he was unappreciated, harassed, baffled, 
and persecuted. Is it not sufficient proof of his integrity 
that it was never successfully assailed ;)of his industry 
and skill that the school grew from 60 in 1863 to over 
150 in 1877; of his good judgmeut and common sense 
that he pleaded, though in vain, for a central location for 


* Ibid., p. 25. 
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the Institution; of his watchfulness for the welfare of the 
children under his care that not a death occurred in the 
Institution in thirteen years, and that on that dreadful mid- 
night conflagration, on February 25, he, awakened by 
dogs barking outside, managed to rouse and get all the 
children out of the building in safety ; and of his progres- 
siveness that he introduced industrial education and the 
teaching of articulation ? 

That the Board of Trustees subsequently saw their mis- 
take is borne out by the fact that in 1882 they entered 
into a correspondence with him with the view of inducing 
him to return to their Institution, but to no purpose. 

After leaving the Lowa Institution, he was for one year 
principal of the High School in Council Bluffs. In the 
fall of 1880 he returned to the Obio Institution as head 
teacher. In the fall of 1882, upon the retirement of 
Superintendent Charles 8. Perry, he was made Acting 
Superintendent, being relieved the following summer, 
when Mr. Amasa Pratt was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Perry. He resumed teaching and labored on from year 
to year until his death. 

The following pupils of the Ohio School, who became 
teachers, were under his instruction for a year or more: 
Matthew G. Raffington, in the Ohio Institution from 1861 
to 1884; Conrad 8. Zorbaugh, in the Ohio Institution 
from 1864 to 1865, and ever since in the Iowa Institution ; 
Parley P. Pratt, foreman of the shoe shop in the Ohio 
Institution from 1864 to 1887, in the Arkansas Institution 
from 1889 to 1890, in the Ohio Institution from 1890 to 
1894, and ever since in the Michigan Institution ; Miss 
Lou J. Hawkins, in the Iowa Institution from 1866 to 
1869, afterward the wife of Mr. Henry A. Turton, who was 
superintendent of the Kansas Institution from 1883 to 
1885; Miss Carrie A. Butler, in the Ohio Institution from 
1866 to 1869 ; Miss Mary C. Bierce, in the Ohio Institu- 
tion from 1868 to 1887; Robert P. McGregor, in the 
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Maryland Institution from 1872 to 1875, principal of the 
Cincinnati Day-School from 1875 to 1881, principal of 
the Colorado School from 1881 to 1882, teacher in the 
Ohio School from 1882 to 1889, principal of the St. Louis 
Day-School from 1889 to 1890, and ever since in the 
Ohio School; Henry J. Bardes, foreman of the shoe shop 
in the Western Pennsylvania Institution since 1887 ; Miss 
Mary E. Grow, in the Ohio Institution from 1889 to 1898 ; 
Clarence W. Charles, in the Ohio Institution from 1889 
to 1891, and since 1893 foreman of the printing office; 
William F. Murphy, foreman of the shoe shop in the 
Arkansas Institution since 1890; William H. Zorn, 
in the Ohio Institution since 1890; Miss Georgiana F. 
Miller, teacher and principal of the Toledo Day-School 
from 1891 to 1894; Miss Clara Runck, librarian and 
teacher in New York Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion since 1898; and Ernest Zell, art teacher in the Ohio 
Institution since 1896. 

As a teacher Mr. Talbot was punctual, conscientious, 
and industrious. That it was his desire to keep in touch 
with the work of the profession is evidenced by his fre- 
quent attendance at the Conventions of the Instructors of 
the Deaf. He was at the Fourth, held at Staunton, Va., 
in 1856; the Fifth, at Jacksonville, Ill., in 1858; the 
Sixth (First Conference of Principals), at Washington, in 
1868 ; the Seventh, at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1870; the 
Eighth, at Belleville, Ontario, in 1874 ; the Ninth, at Colum- 
bus, O.,in 1878 ; the Fourteenth, at Flint, Mich., in 1895, 
and the Fifteenth, at Columbus, in 1898. He was always 


ready when called upon to do his share in contributing to 


the success of the meetings. At the Fourth Convention, 
upon the nomination of Dr. Harvey P. Peet, he served as 
temporary secretary; and upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Permanent Officers, he and Edward M. 
Gallaudet became permanent secretaries. At the Fifth 
he read a paper entitled “The Development of the Social 
Character of the Deaf and Dumb.” His last paper was 
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read at the Thirteenth, held at Chicago, in 1893, the title 
being “ Hindrances to a Perfect Family Life in an Insti- 
tution.” He took a deep interest in the American Annals 
of the Deaf, frequently contributing articles to its pages. 
His first article, entitled “ The Responsibility of a Teacher,” 
appeared in January, 1856; and his last one, entitled 
“Changes in our Profession,” in June,1895. That he 
loved the work of teaching and enjoyed it there is no 
doubt ; but his work was hampered by three drawbacks— 
his power of imparting knowledge lacked force and facility ; 
although he himself could use signs fairly well, he had 
difficulty in reading the signs and spelling of others; and 
he had a habit of running the last two or three letters of 
a word together, which rendered his finger-spelling often 
unintelligible. But he had, as he declared at the recent 
reunion of the Ohio Alumni Association, a great and 
strong affection for the deaf, with whom he had worked 
for so many years. He attended every reunion of the 
Ohio Alumni Association when he was in Columbus, and 
took pleasure in greeting the members, many of whom 
were of the three hundred pupils who had been in the 
classes under his instruction. He was glad to make an 
address whenever called upon. He was interested in the 
Ohio Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf from the beginning, 
and contributed freely to its funds and served faithfully 
as a member of its Board of Managers. Not infrequently 
was he in demand as interpreter for the deaf at funerals 
and to solemnize marriages among the deaf. He did 
careful and conscientious work on the marriage records 
of the deaf of Ohio for the “ Inquiry concerning the Re- 
sults of Marriages of the Deaf in America” conducted by 
the editor of the Annals. 

He was a born scholar; the atmosphere of classics and 
dictionaries was congenial to him. He was a fine Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew student. In his schoolboy days, as 
he himself said not long ago, his companions often made 
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fun of him by saying that his growth—he was scarcely 
five feet high and weighed about a hundred pounds—was 
hindered by the piling upon his head of the large heavy 
books which he studied. During the last twenty years 
he did an immense amount of work on Dr. Murray’s En- 
glish Dictionary, the Standard Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases, and the new Standard Dictionary. 
He was a great reader, and his general information was 
extensive and accurate. He was a clear thinker and pos- 
sessed a lucid, accurate, and pleasing style of writing. 

He was a man of singular purity of character. He was 
free from the small vices of the day. The frivolities of 
the world had no attraction for him. He ever kept within 
the bounds of propriety of behavior and had a contempt 
for things tortuous, equivocal, and ignoble. The house of 
God was, to him, a place of constant delight. He became 
a communicant of the Congregational Church July 3, 
1842. His feet never wandered from its precincts. Noth- 
ing but absolute necessity could keep him from going to 
church ; and whenever he saw any deaf members present 
he made it his duty to interpret the services tothem. He 
did a great deal of church work, often supplying pulpits, 
acting on committees, attending conferences, and writing 
papers on church questions. 

In his death the profession loses another of the few sur- 
viving teachers who were called to the work in accordance 
with the idea of the fathers that hearing men of liberal 
education and dignity of character were best equipped 
for carrying on that grand system of instruction which is 
founded on the theory that ‘ Education, if it means any- 
thing, is the quickening of the powers that enable us to 
live—ideally, practically, morally and mentally—or that 
give us capacity to enjoy and expand this life.” While 
he was clear-sighted enough to recognize the possibilities 
of oral teaching, and liberal enough to welcome it for 
such as can be benefited by it, he was surprised at the 
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fierce war waged upon the sign-language, and grieved at 
the efforts to supplant it in this country. He stood firm 
by the old faith and had the satisfaction of knowing that 
it is held in priceless value by the adult deaf themselves 


—the educated men and women who know and appreciate 
how much it has enriched their minds and lives. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, 
Principal of the Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


PEoPLeE frequently speak of deafness as a great afflic- 
tion, a sad misfortune, a severe calamity, or associate with 
it some such grave expression. That this is true of the 
uneducated deaf all will admit, but when it refers to them 
in toto it places them in a false light. 

The greatest blessing we can give the deaf is a good 
education. Give them that, and all the grave and serious 
features of their affliction, misfortune, calamity, whatever 
you please to call it, assume a brighter, more cheerful and 
hopeful aspect. 

The children who begin their school lives at our schools 
for the deaf are, with but few exceptions, in the lowest 
stage of mental development, and, as might be expected 
under the circumstances, their faces betoken anything but 
intelligence, contentment, and happiness. Hearing chil- 
dren learn a great deal at home before they enter school, 
but these deaf children, shut out from all intercourse with 
the world, know not so much as the names of their parents, 
brothers, and sisters, nor of the myriads of interesting ob- 
jects and living creatures around them. They are not 
even aware of the existence of a Créator, and make no 
distinction between right and wrong. Many of them, 
through parental neglect, have reached adult life, large 
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and strong of stature, but with no means of expression, 
except, perhaps, a few crude signs, and with the ideas of 
a mere child. This is where the affliction of the deaf may 
be said to take a grave and serious aspect, because here 
the most appailing feature of their case is their deep igno- 
rance—their total lack of knowledge of the most common 
things. 

But once within the walls of the school, under the 
training of experienced teachers, a great change is about 
to be wrought in these children. The utter darkness 
which has so long shrouded their minds is to make way 
for the new light, and those sad hearts weighed down by 
their affliction are to be made buoyant. They are trained 
first to grasp isolated words, then connected ideas. They 
are taught to read, write, reason, reckon, and to talk and 
read from the lips of others. The larger boys are taught 
trades, of which every school of importance for this class 
of children in this country has a variety to select from, 
and the girls are taught sewing, fancy-work, dressmaking, 
cooking, etc. Above all, they are taught manners and morals, 
the truths of the gospel, and the way of salvation. Thus, 
gradually, their minds unfold. 

When these children see that they can learn like other 
children, especially when they are able to begin a cor- 
respondence with their loved parents and friends, their 
joy and interest know no bounds. Having thoughts, and 
a language to express those thoughts, they are now mem- 
bers of society, and can appreciate the delights of fellow- 
ship. That dull and listless look, so characteristic of our 
new pupils, vanishes by degrees from their faces, and they 
become cheerful and happy like other children. They 
enjoy their school life, and are interested in games, 
especially the boys, who delight in outdoor sports, such 
as base-ball, foot-ball, polo, croquet, lawn-tennis, and the 
like. They frequently arrange match games with clubs 


of the hearing, and generally win a majority of the 
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victories. As time progresses they master history, arith- 
metic, geography, botany, philosophy, anatomy, and 
hygiene, and become proficient in English. Thus step by 


step they push their way up through the grades. 

These children began their school lives in about as low 
a state mentally as the ugly-looking worm when it shuts 
itself up in its cocoon, but on their graduation they have 
reached a stage of intelligence, brightness, and happiness 
that may be compared to this same worm when it 
emerges from its dark cell a beautiful, brilliant butterfly, 
but with this difference: that, instead of fluttering about 
from flower to flower in a sort of vain, aimless fashion, 
they go forth into the world with a determination to earn 
their living; nevertheless, we must confess there are some 
butterflies among them. Many of them rise to positions 
of trust, distinction, and honor; the majority, however, 
engage in the common pursuits of life, and generally are 
so successful that their affliction becomes a matter of 
minor consideration. Many of them, seized with the 
desire to soar still higher, enter Gallaudet College, 
graduate with a degree and become teachers of the deaf, 
editors and publishers, clergymen, architects and artists, 
lawyers, botanists, postmasters, Government clerks, etc. 
A few have entered colleges for the hearjng, and after tak- 
ing afew years’ course have graduated with honor. Several 
have been known to become so proficient in certain lines 
as to become teachers of the hearing. The educated deaf 
are useful members of society, and of profit to the com- 
munity at large; they are not dependent, but ambitious 
and willing to support themselves and their families. 
They generally marry, have pleasant homes, and rear 
children who in intelligence and refinement are the equals 
of any in their neighborhood, often their superiors. On 
the whole the lot of the educated deaf, far from being 
sad and melancholy, is comparatively happy and prosper- 
ous. Indeed, there are many who are disposed to look 
upon their affliction rather as a blessing than otherwise. 
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Considering the many advantages and enjoyments the 
educated deaf have over the uneducated ; considering, also, 
the fact that nearly every State and Territory in our coun- 
try has one or more free schools for this class of children, 
and such States as have none make special provision for 
the education of their deaf residents in the schools of 
other States, it would be natural to suppose that parents 
having children thus afflicted would be only too glad to 
avail themselves of these advantages. Such, however, is 
not always the case. Here in New England there are 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of deaf children under school 
age who are not attending any school whatever, but are 
growing up into manhood and womanhood in ignorance. 
Nor is this state of affairs confined to New England alone, 
but every State and Territory in this broad land has a 
similar story to relate ; hundreds—yes, hundreds, of poor, 
helpless deaf children, neglected, kept at home to grow 
up in ignorance! 

Strange as it may seem, the parents of these children 
make every provision for the education of their hearing 
children. Yes, they even go so far as to compel their 
attendance, but their deaf children they seem to regard as 
a class of unteachable animals dropped from another 
world; for, having no thoughts and no means of com- 
munication, they reason that they are not members of this 
world. But never was a greater mistake made. These 
deaf children are as teachable, as eager and willing to 
learn, as other children, only greater patience and care 
are required on the part of the teacher. Besides, they 
need their education a hundred times more than hearing 
children. 

Illiterate people in possession of all their faculties are 
far from being ignorant, for they can communicate their 


thoughts, hopes, hates, desires, and loves to others, and 
in such companionship glean some of the highest pleasures 
the world affords. In Maine the writer has frequently 
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met fishermen who could not read a single word nor even 
write their own names, yet, through hearsay, they were 
fairly well informed in the news of the day, and were in- 
telligent in many things. From even this the ignorant 
deaf, left to their own resources, are shut out. 

Parents who deliberately keep their deaf children from 
school may not be aware of committing any crime; never- 
theless, the fact remains true that by so doing they are 
guilty of increasing their affliction. For it cannot be 
denied that the older an ignorant deaf child grows, the 
more keenly does he feel his affliction, especially when he 
mingles among the educated deaf and perceives how much 
more they enjoy life than he does. At the convention of 
the New England Gallaudet Association held at Portland, 
Maine, last summer, there were two or three adult deaf 
present who had never been to any school. They knew, 
it is true, a few crude signs, but they were unable to com- 
prehend the business before the convention, or to share 
in the fun and jokes between the sessions ; consequently 
they took their condition most seriously to heart. But 


perhaps no deaf person ever feels his affliction more 
keenly than do those pupils who come to our schools be- 


tween the ages of twenty and thirty-five. Time and again 
the writer has seen such pupils break down completely 
and sob because of their inability to keep pace in their 
studies even with the younger children. 

Parents often harbor the idea that the deafness of their 
child is only temporary, and that in due time it will be in 
possession of all its faculties like any normal child. Often 
such parents pay large sums of money to unskilled doctors 
in the hope of having the hearing of their child restored, 
only to be sorely disappointed in the end. Thus the best 
school days of such children are lost. 

Almost every deaf child is sensitive to sound, and 
parents are invariably hopeful and anxious to have their 
child hear, but are rarely successful; perhaps not more 
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than one in a thousand is really so. Well do I remember 
the time when, some months after I lost my hearing, a 
fine-looking, well-dressed man, assuming to know a great 
deal about medicine in general, and the treatment of 
deafness in particular, came to our house and, after 
examining my ears, assured my parents that he could 
cure me of my deafness in short order. A bargain was 
struck and the man in question took off my coat, gave me 
a severe rubbing down, stood me on my head, and cut up 
all sorts of antics with me, until 1 was well nigh exhausted 
and began to protest. At this he stopped and hallooed 
in my ears, but he might as well have hallooed to a statue, 
for I heard not a sound of his voice. In addition to this 
| was treated by several other doctors, and with no better 
success. My wife’s parents in like manner had great faith 
that the doctors could restore her hearing. She was 
taken to Boston to be treated by a specialist, but he did 
not improve her condition. Nearly every deaf person 
with whom I have consulted on this matter has a similar 
experience to relate. To be sure, parents are justified 
in having the case of their child examined by a skilful 
aurist, but its education should never be delayed on that 
account. It would be safer, whenever there is any doubt 
in the matter, to send the child at once to the State 
school for the deaf, and have the physician in charge 
attend to its case. 

Delay in the education of a deaf child is a set-back to 


the mental progress of that child from which it can never 
fully recover. Every one knows what an easy matter it 


is to train a young tree to the required shape, but neglect 
that tree until it has grown large, and the task becomes 
ten-fold greater, often an impossibility. In like manner, 
deaf children between the ages of five and twelve have 
retentive minds, and are at their best to become successful 
scholars, but later on their minds are dull and sluggish, 
requiring greater effort to master their lessons. Beyond 
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twenty they seldom, if ever, make anything more than a 
fair showing, especially in language. The minds of these 
older pupils are like a machine, the delicate parts of which 
have become rusty from long disuse. Though the expert 
mechanic may work on it for weeks, even for months, he 
can never make it run harmoniously, unless, perhaps, he 
puts in some new parts; but we cannot even think of treat- 
ing the minds of these pupils in that fashion. Such pupils 
take their affliction most seriously to heart when they 
become conscious of their condition, as the following 
examples will show. 

While on duty during the evening study-hour in the 
Hartford School, I have seen some heartrending incidents. 
It often happens that pupils between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five study in the same class with the younger 
children. One evening I saw one of these older pupils, 
whose age was about twenty-five, raise his eyes from, his 
book and cast them upon one of his younger class-mates, 


who had already mastered his lesson. Then turning to 
me, with great tears in his eyes, he said in signs: “I am 


too old. I cannot learn my lessons. My parents are to 
blame. They should have sent me to school years ago.” 
At another time I saw one of these older pupils wearing 
an unusually sad expression, and upon’questioning him he 
said: “I am old enough to be in business. If my parents 
had sent me to school when I was young, I should be 
earning my livelihood now. The best years of my life 
are lost.” 

It is not easy to tonjecture what would have been the 
feelings and thoughts of the parents of these young men 
had they seen with their own eyes their lamentations, and 
heard the blame that was heaped upon themselves for 
bringing about this state of affairs. It is certain, how- 
ever, that if other deaf children should be born to them, 
they would not put off their education so long. 

A few parents, chiefly of the aristocratic and well-to-do 
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class, are under the impression that our schools for the 
deaf are akin to reform schools, asylums, retreats, estab- 
lishments for incorrigibles, or charitable institutions, and 
they have a peculiar aversion to sending their children to 
them. Here, again, they are off the track, for our schools 
are purely educational in their character, and are main- 
tained from taxes of the State, on the same principle as 
public schools. 

Sometimes the parents of a deaf child, perhaps through 
sympathy for its affliction, become so strongly attached to 
it that they cannot bear to have it away from home at 
school, fearing that it would get homesick, or that some- 
thing unforeseen would happen to it, when in reality the 
child would be far happier and enjoying life more among 
the other children of the school than at home. There is 
one case on record of a fond mother taking her child from 
school because she could not sleep at night with it away 
from home. 

It is natural and right that parents should love their 
children, but when that love goes so far as this it amounts 
to a cruel sin ; for in their blind affection they are robbing 
the child of its future prosperity and happiness. Parents 
of the above class would do well to read and ponder over 
the following extract, which not long ago appeared in the 
papers : 

In one of the Southern States the parents of a deaf boy 
neglected to send him to school, because he was their only 
child, and they had a certain aversion to having him away 
from home. He grew into manhood with his mind no 
better improved than when a boy. He could neither read 
nor write, and his knowledge of the most common things 
was very meagre. As he grew older the parental love that 
was so great in his boyhood days began to diminish. He 
was set to work on the farm. At first this was a sort of 
recreation to him, butin process of time he perceived that 
he was not enjoying the freedom of other people. The 
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work he was doing brought him no return. He felt that 
he was little better than a slave. So one day, in his rage 
for all the woes brought upon him, he attacked his father 
with a hoe. For this rash deed he was tried, condemned, 
and sent to prison. Now, had this man been sent to 
school when of proper age, this would not have occurred. 
Instead of being a disgrace to his parents and relatives, 
he would have been a blessing to them, as thousands of 
the educated deaf have proved to be. Many such crimes 
and misdeeds, committed by the uneducated deaf, can be 
recalled, the blame for which rests not so much upon them- 
selves as upon their parents, who deliberately withheld 
from them in their youth that education which they so 
much needed. 

There is still another class of parents, who seem to 
think that money is above all other considerations, even 
above the education of their deaf child. When the school 
authorities respectfully acquaint them with the necessity 
of having their child at school, the reply invariably comes 
that they cannot afford it; that they have work for their 
son or daughter to do at home, therefore he or she can- 
not be spared. Frequently such parents take their child 
from school before its education is half finished, under 
the plea that they need it at home to help do the work. 
My own dear father, I am sorry to report, belonged to this 
class. Though I was bereft of the sense of hearing at the 
age of ten, I was not sent to a school for the deaf until I 
was eighteen. The reason for this delay was that my 
father was of the opinion that I would be of more use in 
the woods and in the mill with him than at school. But 
my mother took a different view of the matter, and it was 
mainly through her influence that I was sent to Hartford. 

Somewhere I once read of a certain teacher who, when- 
ever he met his pupils, addressed them with the greatest 
reverence and respect, because in looking into their 
youthful faces he fancied he could. see future lawyers, 
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teachers and professors, ministers, editors, authors, poets, 
artists, sculptors, presidents, and other distinguished per- 
sonages. It is unfortunate that parents do not always 
discern the possibility of future attainments their deaf 
children possess. My father later regretted most bitterly 
that he had done anything to hinder my progress, and 
was only too glad to acknowledge the wisdom of my 
mother’s course. 

ivery youth, the deaf not excepted, is possessed of one 
or more valuable latent powers, and the one thing need- 
ful to develop them is a good schooling. The most valu- 
able diamonds are often mistaken for common pebbles, 
until their sparkling beauty has been brought out by the 
polisher. It would be well for parents who insist on 
keeping their deaf children from school carefully to con- 
sider this point. 

From the foregoing pages it will be seen that all the 
reasons advanced by parents for keeping their deaf chil- 
dren from school are inexcusable. In most cases they are 
thoughtless and ignorant, and do not seem to be aware of 
the serious consequences that are sure to follow from allow- 
ing their children to grow up in ignorance. By the iron 
hand of the law they should be brought to a realization of 
the great wrong they are doing, not only to their deaf 
children, but also to society and the State. The writer is, 
therefore, of the opinion that every State in our country 
should have a law in force making compulsory the edu- 
sation of its deaf residents who are of school age. 

It should be a last resort, however. Principals of schools 
for the deaf should keep track of every deaf child in the 
State. Having found the child, they should write, or send 
an agent to its parents or guardians, using kindness and 
persuasion to convince them of the necessity of having the 
child sent to school. If all this amounts to naught, then 
a copy of the law should be sent, politely but firmly in- 
forming them that, unless the child appeared within a rea- 
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sonable length of time, an officer of the law would be on 
hand to take it by main force, if necessary. Such a course, 
we think, would reduce to a minimum the number of the 


stay-at-homes. 
JOHN E. CRANE, 
Instructor in the American School, 
Hartford, Conn. 


AN ORAL ENVIRONMENT. 


An oral environment is the sine gua non of successful 
speech-teaching. The possibility of a deaf child being 
successfully taught speech is in proportion to the per- 
centage of the oral element in his environment. 

A student desirous of learning to speak German journeys 
to the country where that language is the vernacular. 
There his instructor talks to him in German ; the conver- 
sation at the table, in the shop, and on the street is Ger- 
man; the very air he breathes is German; everything is 
German. Everywhere it is to his advantage to speak 
German and to his disadvantage to be unable to speak it. 
He learns to understand German by constantly hearing it, 
and acquires a fluency of speech by constantly using it. 
He enters fully into the spirit of the German tongue, he 
thinks in German, and ever afterwards he readily under- 
stands and naturally and spontaneously uses that 
language. 

Perhaps the studgnt, unable to go abroad, takes his 
German course in a summer school of languages. Here 
his instructor, by his familiarity with the language and 
his enthusiasm in his work, is able to make the atmos- 
phere of the class-room German. The student is 
addressed in German and must answer in German; Ger- 
man only is spoken. The student absorbs a good deal of 
the German spirit and, in the class-room, he understands 
and speaks German well. 
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But this German environment is confined to the class- 
room. As the student goes about his daily duties and 
mingles with his fellows his environment is English. If, 
perchance, he is accosted in German he is taken entirely 
by surprise and must take a moment to recover himself, 
and, even then, it is not surprising if he answers in 
{nglish; his larger environment is English. His mode 
of thought is English and he enters only partially into the 
German spirit. He talks German freely with his instruc- 
tor and, perhaps, with a few of his associates, but he 
never habitually and spontaneously uses German wherever 
opportunity offers. 

Perhaps our student is a high-school pupil. His 
teacher is much more familiar with the English than with 
the German tongue. All questions, explanations, and 
conversations of the class-room are in English. His en- 
vironment, both in and out of school, is almost wholly 
English. He catches almost nothing of the German spirit 
and makes no use of the few German phrases he knows, 
because English answers every purpose. Is it surprising, 
then, that the student, when addressed in German, replies 
in English that he does not speak German ? He does not 
expect to speak German, and he never does. 

We have now viewed our student learning to speak 
German under various circumstances, and we have noted 
that his natural and spontaneous use of the spoken lan- 
guage was in proportion to the percentage of the German 
element in his environment. Are not the deaf children in 
our schools, learning to speak, under circumstances similar 
to those under which the student was learning to speak 
German? Are not the cases comparable, and are not the 
results similar? Let us see. 

Our high-school pupil learning German is now a deaf 
child in a so-called Oral class of a Combined-System school. 
His teacher, who has taught a manual class for many years, 
is much more familiar with the manual method of teaching 
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than with the oral method. When a new word is given, 
the sign accompanies it by way of explanation. The 
teacher, almost involuntarily, talks and makes signs at 
the same time ; the pupil, taking little note of his speech, 
but observing all his signs, divines his meaning from them. 
If the teacher does not readily convey an idea to the pupil 
through speech, he makes the meaning clear with signs, 
and vice versa. Out of the school-room signs are the 
medium of communication everywhere. His environment 
is almost wholly sign, and he catches almost nothing of 
the oral spirit. He makes no use of the words and phrases 
he has learned, because signs answer every purpose. It 
is not surprising, then, that the child when addressed 
orally replies, by signs, that he cannot talk. 

Our student learning to speak German in a summer 


school of languages is now a deaf child in a class of an 
Oral Department of a Combined-System school. His 
teacher, by his entire familiarity with the oral method of 


teaching, is able to make the atmosphere of the school- 
room oral. The pupil is addressed through speech and 
he must answer by means of the spoken word. His teacher 
questions, explains, and tells stories orally. Speech is 
the only means of communication. The child learns the 
elements and the names of objects, spéaks sentences, and 
catches a good deal of the oral spirit. Inthe school-room 
he understands and uses speech well. Speech is expected 
of him there and he responds to the stimulus. 

But this oral environment is confined to the school- 
room. All the resf of the time—as he goes on the play- 
ground, into the chapel, the dining-room, the dormitory, 
and the shops, or enters into communication with the offi- 
cers and supervisors of the institution—signs are used. 
If he is addressed by speech in any of these places, he is 
so taken by surprise that it is with difficulty he is able to 
reply orally. It is not surprising if he replies in signs, as 
he is more familiar with them, and-is sure they will be 
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understood. Can you blame him? His larger environ- 
ment is that of signs. The child always communicates 
orally with his teacher, and, perhaps, with a few who know 
and love him best, but he never naturally and spontane- 
ously uses speech wherever opportunity offers. 

Our student learning to speak German abroad is now a 
deaf child in an exclusively Oral school or the Oral De- 
partment of a Combined-System school where the two 
classes of pupils are kept entirely separate. Here his 
teacher addresses him orally; the conversation at the 
table where his teacher sits with him is oral ; and in the 
dormitory, the chapel, the shop, the office—everywhere, 
speech is used. He lives and moves in an atmosphere of 
speech. Everywhere, he expects to speak and to be spoken 
to. He feels more and more that it is to his advantage 
to understand and use speech, and to his disadvantage not 
to understand and use it. He learns to understand speech 
by constantly seeing it, and comes to use speech freely 
and naturally by constantly using it. His mode of thought 
is that of spoken English, and it is not surprising that the 
child becomes, almost unconsciously, a speaking person. 
He has entered fully into the oral spirit of his environment, 
and ever afterwards speech is to him the natural means of 
communication. 

We have now seen the deaf child learning to speak under 
yarying circumstances similar to those under which the 
student was learning to speak German. The extent to 
which the student naturally and spontaneously uses German 
is in proportion to the percentage of the German element 
in his environment, and the extent to which the deaf child 
naturally and spontaneously uses speech is in proportion 
to the percentage of the oral element in his environment. 

3ut the value of spoken German to the student and the 
value of speech to the deaf child are by no means equal. 
The German student has acquired a delightful accomplish- 
ment, but the deaf child has acquired the language of 
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those among whom he must live and work, and is able to 
communicate with his associates as others communicate 
with them—an essential to his social happiness and his 
business success. 

How necessary it is, then, that all who are interested in 
giving speech to the deaf child should use every possible 
means to make his environment oral; for an oral environ- 
ment is the sine gua non of successful speech-teaching. 


SETH W. GREGORY, 
lustructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE QUESTION OF CHAPEL SERVICES IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


Man is, by nature, essentially a gregarious animal, and 
on his religious side this natural tendency is shown in all 
its intensity. The remains of ancient places of worship, 


such as those at Luxor and Stonehenge, and the rock- 
hewn temples of India; the grand structures erected in 
honor of Greek and Roman deities ; the pagodas of China ; 
the mosques of Mohammedanism ; the stately cathedrals 
of Europe, as well as the more modern churches of Amer- 
ica—all are evidences that man, both pagan and Chris- 
tian, seeks the companionship of his kind when he gives 
expression to his religious sentiments. 

Community of worship is peculiar to no religion or race 
of people, but is the chief characteristic of all. Any re- 
ligion which prescribed as one of its tenets solitary wor- 
ship, or even family worship alone, and which forbade 
general assemblages, would never gain much sway over 
men’s souls. 

So strong is this desire for community worship that 
men have faced all kinds of privation—exile, torture, and 
death—in order to secure it. For this the early Christians 
held their meetings in the catacombs of Rome, in defiance 
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of death in the arena, at the stake,and on the cross. For 
this the Albigenses risked annihilation among the hills of 
southern France. For this the Covenanters of Scotland 
held their conventicles in the wilds, in defiance of Claver- 
house and his merciless dragoons. And it was to obtain 
this same community of worship that the Pilgrims sought 
the New England coast ; the Quakers, Pennsylvania ; the 
Catholics, Maryland ; and the Huguenots, South Carolina. 

When we come to consider the question of the utility 
and advisability of chapel services in our schools for the 
deaf, it should be with a due appreciation of the natural- 
ness and strength of this feeling which induces men to 
meet together for religious observances. 

As a rule, colleges, academies, and boarding-schools in 


Christian communities have morning prayers for the whole 
body of students, and schools for the deaf have the sanc- 


tion of custom for a similar observance on their part. 

In deciding this question pro or con, the only point that 
should receive consideration is the welfare of the pupils. 
If the morning services are a loss, intellectually and mor- 
ally, to the children, the sooner they are done away with, 
the better. If, however, they are a gain, then they should 
be retained, by all means. But howcan the question of gain 
or loss be determined? Are those who are not deaf them- 
selves, who have little knowledge of the feelings and needs 
of the deaf, competent to decide this matter? I think 
not. But I do think that the impressions of the educated 
deaf should be given due consideration in a matter which 
so vitally affects them. Therefore, I ask permission of 
the reader to present my personal experience, together 
with a few impressions gained from my association with 
other deaf people. 

I entered school at the age of eleven, not knowing a 
single sign. Yet the daily chapel services were a source 
of interest to me. I felt the awe of the occasion. I felt 
that [ had a part in the worship—that the services were 
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for me and directed to me. During the first few weeks, I 
admit that I spent most of my time studying the illumi- 
nated texts on the walls—‘“ Thou God seest me,” ‘ God 
bless our school,” ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” etc. But the 
deaf child, thrown among those of his own kind, and un- 
trammelled as to means of communication, very quickly 
learns the use of signs, and in a few months [ could com- 
prehend a great deal of what was said in the chapel. By 
the end of the first year the morning talks had much 
meaning for me. 

After that, the chapel services were a perpetual source 
of pleasure and profit. And how could it be otherwise, 
with such men as Dr. Noyes, George Wing, and David H. 
Carroll on the platform? Even now, after the lapse of 
twenty-five years, | can recall many of their more im- 
pressive talks. I remember, as if it were yesterday, when 
Mr. Wing delivered a philippic on the text, “ Every fool 
will be meddling,” and how I went forth from the chapel, 
that morning, inwardly resolved never, never to meddle 
any more. I can recall the time when Dr. Noyes gave us 
a series of talks on the “alphabetic virtues,” taking one 
each week, in the following order: ‘“‘ We should be Amia- 
ble, Benevolent, Charitable, Diligent, Earnest, Faithful,” 
etc. My boyish nature was stirred, lifted up, and filled 
with yearnings for better things by these talks. Other 
pupils were equally impressed. In my association with 
pupils of former days, the talk often turns upon the impres- 
sions received at these chapel services, and incidents with- 
out number are related, showing the depth of some of those 
impressions. 

Dr. Noyes was especially forcible in his temperance 
talks. There was one pupil, of foreign parentage, at 
whose home the drinking of beer was customary, as a 
matter of course, and that pupil occasionally drank too, 
and thought nothing of it. But, after Dr. Noyes had 
vividly portrayed the dangers of drinking, that pupil would 
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never touch beer again, and has drunk none since. Dr. 
Noyes once received a letter, asking him to explain to a 
certain boy, when he returned to school, that red lemon- 
ade was a harmless beverage. It appears that the parents 
of the boy could not induce him to touch it, as the color 
was supicious, and he remembered Dr. Noyes’s warnings 
against wine. 

It is a common thing for pupils to remind teachers of 
something that they have said in the course of chapel lec- 
tures. I have myself been thus reminded, time and again, 
and not infrequently the matter referred to dated several 
years back, and I had forgotten all about it. 

One reason given for the abandonment of morning 
chapel services is that it is necessary to curtail the use of 
signs. Signs constitute the only satisfactory means of 
imparting religious instruction to a mixed assemblage of 
the deaf, of different grades of advancement. Therefore, 
if it is deemed necessary to do away with opportunities for 
moral instruction, in order to minimize the use of signs, 
it is acting somewhat like the man who wished to shorten 
his dog’s tail, but, by an error of judgment, cut it off just 
behind the ears. 

Another objection to chapel services is that they take val- 
uable time from the school work. The day of twenty-four 
hours has 1,440 minutes. Can we not, as Christian people, 
afford to devote fifteen or twenty minutes daily to invok- 
ing the Divine blessing upon us and our work ? 

But the most weighty reason advanced by those who 
would abolish the morning services is that a large pro- 
portion of pupils get no benefit from them, as they cannot 
understand what is being said. Ido not think that the 
proportion is so large as some imagine. My experience, 
both as a pupil and teacher, convinces me that the pupils 
understand a great deal, even during the first year, and that 
thereafter their comprehension increases rapidly. Two or 
three years ago, one of the teachers gave a detailed account 
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of the life and works of Moses, continuing the narrative for 
several weeks. Some time afterward that teacher took : 
party of boys and girls out for a walk during a holiday. 
In the course of their walk they had to cross a small 
stream. One little girl, not considered very bright, who 
had been at school but three terms, went up to the teacher, 
and made the following surprising remark, in signs: 
“That,” pointing to the stream, “is the Red Sea; we are 


the Jews, and you are Moses.” 
Further on in this article will be found more evidence 
that very young pupils get much instruction from the 


morning lectures. 

But even if the youngest pupils do not comprehend the 
lectures, is that a sufficient reason, why the morning pray- 
ers should be abolished? Is it not sometimes well for 
children to observe what they do not understand ? Should 
a child be kept from going on the ice until it has learned 
to skate, from the water until it has learned to swim ? 
The atmosphere of these morning services, the reverential 
attitude of teachers and older pupils, the enforced quiet 
and attention, are not these salutary to the child ? 

It has been suggested, as an improvement upon the 
general morning assembly in the chapel, that each teacher 
hold a brief service, adapted to his own class, in the school- 
room. But much would be lacking in such a service. 
There would be none of the impressiveness of the large 
gathering in the chapel. The moral atmosphere would 
be wanting in great measure. The school-room is a sec- 
ular place, suggestive of wearisome tasks, impatience, 
worry, hustle, bustle, and discipline. Moreover, the con- 
duct of these school-room services, devolving upon one 
teacher every day, would eventually become monotonous, 
little time or thought would be given to their prepara- 
tion, andi there would be little variety. In the chapel, 
the lecturers, being subject to the criticisms of a large 
audience of pupils and teachers, ave impelled to make 
vareful preparation, both as to thought and delivery. 
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A great deal of the usefulness of these morning chapel 
services depends upon the way they are conducted. It is 
essential that they should be in the nature of simple, prac- 
tical talks on some familiar text of the Bible, with plenty 
of illustrative incidents from real life. 

In the Minnesota School for the Deaf, we make use of 
the chapel services, not only for moral and religious in- 
struction, but also for more material teaching. The morn- 
ing services are conducted by the male teachers in turn, 
the Superintendent occupying the platform on Sunday. 
A text from the Bible is written on the black-board. It is 
interpreted, applied, and illustrated, usually by simple 
stories and anecdotes, of a nature to interest and elevate. 
The teachers are requested by the Superintendent to de- 
vote a few minutes each day, in the school-room, to a 
review of the morning service. The teachers of the 
younger classes bring out, in simple language, the main 
points of the lecture, while in the older classes the pupils 
are often required to write an outline of the lecture. This 
requirement induces the pupils to be more attentive than 
they otherwise would be. It cultivates attention, concen- 
tration, memory, selection, and the power of reproduction. 

Our teachers have made it a frequent practice to give 
brief biographical sketches of noted persons, to illustrate 


the virtues of patience, perseverance, courage, honesty, 
generosity, etc. Below is a list of persons whose lives 
have thus been sketched for the benefit of the pupils. Itis 
far from a complete list, but it will give an idea of the 
breadth of the ground covered, and the possibilities of 
instruction contained in the brief time allowed for the 


morning service : 


George Whitefield. George Washington. 

St. Francis of Assisi. John Wesley. 
Abraham Lincoln. Charles Spurgeon. 
Jenjamin Franklin. George Peabody. 
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Dr. Jenner. Andrew Jackson. 
Geo. W. Curtis. Dr. Morton. 

J. A. Garfield. Geo. W. Childs. 
Chevalier Bayard. Fridtjof Nansen. 
Bernard Palissy. Sir Philip Sidney. 
Lieut. Peary. J. B. Gough. 

James Russell Lowell. Wa.ren Hastings. 
John Wanamaker. John C. Fremont. 
Savonarola. David Livingstone. 
Walter Wren. John Howard. 
Henry M. Stanley. Alfred J. Beveridge. 
Florence Nightingale. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Ida Lewis. Father Damien. 

R. L. Stevenson. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Grace Darling. Daniel Webster. 
Lydia M. Child. Phillips Brooks. 


In addition to these biographical sketches, historical 
incidents are frequently narrated, such as the Siege of 
Calais, which was told only a short time ago, and tales of 
heroism from ancient and modern history. 

The question may be asked: How much of these talks 
do the pupils understand? Below will be found an an- 
swer to this question, in the form of written accounts of 
one of the talks by two pupils of different grades. 

About two months ago one of the teachers gave the pu- 
pils a series of talks on “The World’s Heroes.” Our 
pupils had been deeply interested in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, and the object of the talks was to impress the 
boys and girls with the fact that all heroes are not soldiers. 
The lives of men like Savonarola, John Howard, and oth- 
ers were taken as illustrations. One morning there was 
given a sketch of the life of William Lloyd Garrison. 
Below are two reproductions of the same, written by pu- 
pils in the school-room. They may not be wholly accurate 
as to facts, but they are marvellously so, when we remem- 
ber that they were written from memory, and from signs. 
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The first one, here appended, is the work of a pupil 
thirteen years old, who became deaf at eleven months, 
and had been but two full terms in school. The repro- 
duction is given without correction, and is the pupil’s un- 


aided work : 

This morning Mr. Smith lectured to us in the chapel about William 
Lloyd Garrison. His father went away on a voyage, and never returned. 
William Lloyd Garrison was a little boy. He did not go to school. He 
got many books and read them every day. He became very smart. His 
mother said to him, ‘‘ You will be a shoe-maker.” He replied, ‘‘I do 
not want to be a shoe-maker.’’ He was fourteen years old. Hecould be 
a printer. He liked to work very much. He worked seven years. He 
was twenty-one years old. He had not much money. He went to Bos- 
ton. He hunted for the printing-office. At last he found the 
printer in the printing-office. He said to an other printer, ‘‘I want 
to be a printer.” The printer replied, ‘‘Yes sir.” They worked 
in the printing-office. They made many newspapers. Then they sent 
them to many people. The negroes must free. The people mad at 
William Lloyd Garrison. He wasstubborn. He worked in the printing- 
office every day. He sent the newspapers to the people several years. 
The people mad at him again. The mob of men went to the printing- 
office. They caught him and tied a rope around his body. He lay on 
the side-walk. They pulled the rope around his body to the woods. 
They went to the printing-office. ‘They destroyed many cases of type. 
They threw them out of the windows. They hurt him. A policeman 
caught him and carried him in the jail. He took care of him. William 
Lloyd Garrison stayed in the jail several days. ‘The negroes free. The 
people were gentle. He stopped to print in the printing-office. 

I call attention to the above as an answer to the state- 
ment that the younger pupils do not get any benefit from 
the chapel services. 

The second reproduction was written by a pupil seven- 
teen years old, who became deaf at five and a half,and had 
been in school six fuliterms. Like the other, it is printed 
just as written, and the writer had no help from the 
teacher. Moreover, this pupil had no idea that a repro- 
duction would be asked for, and was not spoken to about 
it until several hours later : 

Lire oF Lioyp GARRISON. 


William Lloyd Garrison, the anti-slavery leader, was born in Massa- 
chusetts, December 10, 1805. When he wasa little boy, his father died in 
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a shipwreck. William and his mother were poor, and William seldom 
went to school. His mother could not afford much for his education. 
When William was fourteen years of age he received a position in a 
printing office in Massachusetts. He soon learned to print well and 
knew all about printing. He also learned reading & became wise. 
When he reached the age of seventeen, he could write good language, & 
began to write for his papers, & his master became interested in them, 
but he never knew that William wrote them. Later, he left his position, 
and established a small printing office in New Hampton, a village, but 
he was not successful in his business, so he removed to Boston and got 
work.in another printing office. In that office, there was a man named 
Benjamin Lundy. He began to publish matters criticizing slavery. But 
he did not feel satisfied, so he asked William Lloyd Garrison if he would 
like to goto Baltimore with him. He was willing & they established a 
printing office there. Their paper was called The Liberator. They crit- 
icized slavery very strongly, and this brought the people of Baltimore to 
an excitement. They were soon against him. At last some men took 
William, & he was brought before a trial. He was tried & sentenced 
to a heavy fine, for which he was too poor to pay. So he was kept a 
prisoner for seven weeks, when a rich man in the north paid his fine, & 
he was released. Yet he did not give up his position. He went to Bos- 
ton again & erected a printing office. He kept on publishing his paper. 
His strong points caused great excitement. Once he wrote a piece in 
his paper saying, ‘‘ I am in earnest—I will not be equivocated—I will not 
excuse—I will not retreat and I will be heard.” It is true he did what 
he said. 

Finally in Boston, a mob entered his office. They took him, tied a 
rope around his body, & dragged bim out in the streets. His office, 
with all his printing articles, were destroyed. The mob intended to 
hang William in the woods, but several policemen prevented the mob 
from going on any farther. William was kept in prison, until the mob 
was quieted, then he was set free. 

In 1875, war broke out between the Union & the Confederacy. Wil- 
liam Garrison still went on his work. The war resulted in freeing 
slavery. After the war ended, William stopped his work. After-wards 
he gave lectures, and sometimes wrote for editors. He went to England 
once more, and was greeted by the nobles. While there, he made sev- 
eral lectures. He came home, accompanying an Englishman. He also 
gave out speeches, but the people rose against him, so he had to flee to 
England. William lived in peace, and his life ended May 24, 1879, in 
New York. His funeral was attended by many influential people, & with 
much honor, in Boston. 

He was one of the world’s heroes, and he gave his life, mind, & strength, 
for the help of others. He is the leader who saved slaves from bondage. 


It may be added that neither of the two pupils had ever 
read or heard of William Lloyd Garrison. 
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This article has no ulterior purpose of championing the 


sign-language, but I cannot refrain from asking one ques- 


tion of those who are opposed to the use of signs in the 
instruction of deaf children: If a biographical sketch of 
William Lloyd Garrison can be taken from an encyclopie- 
dia, rendered in signs, and then translated into such good 
English by such young pupils, is this language of gestures 
so crude, indefinite, and harmful an instrument as it has 
been called ? 

These morning chapel services, together with the Sun- 
day services, are the nearest approach to real community 
of worship that the deaf can ever enjoy, unless, after leav - 
ing school, they are so fortunate as to live in places where 
they can join deaf congregations, such as those of St. Ann’s, 
New York, and All Souls’, Philadelphia. True commu- 
nity worship can neyer be felt by the deaf in a hearing 
congregation. The inspiring notes of the organ and the 
earnest exhortations of the minister are alike lost upon 
the deaf ear, and nothing short of the “ Ephphatha” of 
the Master could ever give the deaf the spirit of true 
worship in such a place. It is there that the deaf realize 
most keenly their deprivation, and, instead of the solace of 
religion, they may be filled with a sense of discontent and 
of rebellion against their lot. 

But when the deaf are in an assemblage of their own 
kind, with one who can address them in their own lan- 
guage, then is the spirit within them moved and exalted 
by the thoughts of truth and beauty which come to them 
through vivid “ pictures in the air.” Then do they feel, 
understand, and know. 

Before the deaf enter school, community of worship is 
unknown to them. During vacations at home, they have 
it not, and after they leave school forever the majority 
will know it no more. Should we not pause, then, before 
we do away with morning chapel services in our schools, 
and thus deprive deaf children of the greater part of that 
true worship which they can hope for during life ? 
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We have no doubt that those who favor the abolition 
of morning services in our schools are actuated solely by 
a desire to promote the best interests of the deaf children. 
Philanthropy is always a beautiful thing in theory, and it 
is lovely in practice when it is well directed. But misdi- 
rected philanthropy is too often a source of woe to the 
subjects of it. AXsop’s good old man, who directed his 
servants to scrub the blackamoor until he became white, 
had the best intentions in the world, but that did not re- 
lieve the smart of the poor victim’s skin. 

Hearing people have their church services, their Sun- 
day-school, their weekly prayer-meetings, Christian En- 
deavor meetings, Y. M. C. A. gatherings, etc. What of 
all this have the deaf? Yet they are moral beings, they 
desire community of worship. 

I have written this article from the point of view of one 
who is deaf, and who has lived and worked among the 
deaf for a quarter of a century. If I have spoken too 
earnestly, it is because I feel so deeply. In conclusion, 
I would ask authorities of schools for the deaf to think 
well before they do away with morning prayers for the 
pupils. Let them try to put themselves in the place of 
the deaf children, and consider what it would mean to 
them if they were deprived of opportunities for congrega- 
tional worship. And let them seriously question whether, 
in so depriving the deaf, they are not making an illustra- 
tion of the Scriptural paradox: “ From him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 


JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED 
STATES. REPORT OF A VISIT, AND A FUR- 
THER CONTRIBUTION TO THE QUESTION 
OF METHODS.*—I. 


Inrropucrory Remarks. OBJECT OF THE VISIT. 


“ Education gives a person nothing but what he could 
have evolved out of himself. Education gives him what 
he could have evolved out of himself, but more quickly 
and easily.” 

With these words, Lessing, in his “ Education of the 
Human Race,” uttered a truth that we find in the works 
of the greatest educators; for nearly all of them agree 
that instruction and education can create nothing, but 
can only develop and unfold existing capacities. 

In opposition to this universal truth the adherents of 
the so-called Pure Oral method assume a negatory posi- 
tion. They attempt to develop in the congenital deaf- 
mute something—that is, speech—for which the natural 
disposition is lacking. They attempt to suppress in him 
something—that is, the sign-language—for which nature 
has predisposed him, and of which she has planted the 
seed ready for development. Hence the instability in the 
development of this branch of education ; hence the harsh 
differences in the clash of opinions regarding purpose 
and end, means and ways; hence also an unrest and ec- 
centricity among instructors of the deaf such as are to be 
found in equal measure among no other class of teachers. 

According to the doctrines of the Pure Oral method, 
good articulation and accurate lip-reading form the Alpha 
and Omega of every endeavor. The deaf must speak, 
think in speech, and, like normal children, receive in- 


* Translated from the German by Grorce W. VepiTz, M. A., Instructor 
in the Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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struction exclusively by word of mouth. These demands 
have proved extravagant, and the proud shout, “ Vive la 
parole! Vive la méthode @articulation /” raised so jubi- 
lantly by the members of the Second International Con- 
gress of Instructors of the Deaf at Milan in 1880, an ill- 
considered demonstration. For sober experience teaches 
that it is impossible to carry all classes of deaf-mutes 
to an intelligible articulation and accurate speech-read- 
ing, and still more impossible satisfactorily to develop 
their latent mental powers by the application exclusively 
of speech. 

Ten years have passed since the publication of my 
treatise, ‘The Deaf-Mute and his Language,’* and the 
arguments I brought against the Pure Oral method still 
remain unrefuted. On the contrary, more voices are 
‘aised from year to year confessing the insufficiency of the 
present educational process, demanding a thorough re- 
vision of our methods with due regard to the peculi- 
arities of the deaf, and insisting on the use of such ex- 
traordinary means as shall adequately recognize the indi- 
viduality of our pupils. 

Under these circumstances, and considering the posi- 
tion that I have held for years toward the question of 
methods, I regarded it as a duty to ‘examine conditions 
which had already stood the furnace-test of actual appli- 
cation, and which, according to all reports, seemed most 
commendable and most likely to relieve our crying needs. 
Such conditions I believed I should find in the United 
States, from whicli reports had, for a long time, been 
reaching us that made the education of the deaf in Amer- 
ica appear in a many-sided development, such as is found 
in no other country. 


Before I proceed to describe the impressions I received 
in the American schools for the deaf, and to give an 
opinion of what I saw and heard, I must express my heart- 


* Reviewed in the Annals, vol. xxxv, pp. 271-275. 
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felt thanks to the “Society for the Instruction and Edu- 


cation of the Deaf in Breslau,” which, by readily granting 


me the necessary furlough, as well as rendering pecuniary 
assistance, made the accomplishment of my plan possible. 
I also take this opportunity to tender my heartiest thanks 
to my friends in America—the superintendents and 
teachers of schools for the deaf, as well as many of the 


adult deaf—for all the kind attentions bestowed upon me, 
with the assurance that the days I spent in the New World 
will always be associated with the pleasantest of memories, 
and will, therefore, ever remain unforgotten. 


I. EXTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The history of the education of the deaf in America em- 
braces a period of only eighty-two years, but the gigantic 
proportions that characterize everything American are 
most happily noticeable in this branch of humanitarian 
science. 

After a superficial inquiry at the beginning of the cen- 
tury had disclosed the probable existence of over 2,000 
deaf persons in the United States, the first school for 
the deaf was opened in 1817 at Hartford, Connecticut, 
with seven pupils. This school was straitened in means 
and wholly dependent upon private benevolence. From 
this insignificant plant there has grown, in a compara- 
tively short time, a tree that yields fruit in abundance 
and that offers its hospitable shelter to every deaf child 
in the Union. 

At present there are in the United States 95 schools 
for the deaf in which 11,500 pupils are being educated 
by 1,200 teachers. I regard it as noteworthy that, of 
these teachers, 450 are men and 750 women, 210 of the 
whole number being deaf. 

Among the 95 schools, we find 56 State institutions 
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with 10,500 pupils, giving an average of about 200 pupils 
to aschool. The remaining 39 schools are private and 
day schools, either under private management or con- 
nected with the public schools in the cities, and averag- 
ing about 25 pupils each. 

The annual cost of maintenance per capita ranges, 
according to local circumstances, from $250 to $300. 
The 56 State schools require annual appropriations 
from the public treasuries of two millions, in round num- 
bers. In the State of New York these appropriations are 
granted by the counties until the pupil is twelve years of 
age, and beyond this age by the State. In general, the 
cost of the maintenance is defrayed by the several States 
in which the pupils have their homes. 

Like the schools for the blind, orphan homes, and hos- 
pitals, institutions for the deaf occupy most advantageous 
locations, and even in their exterior appearance contrast 
very favorably with neighboring estates. Surrounded by 
park-like grounds with carefully kept lawns, the shady 
promenades afford the pupils exercise in the open air. 

As the larger schools, with from 400 to 500 pupils, 
generally maintain kindergartens, and most of the pupils 
receive sufficient manual training to enable them to sup- 
port themselves on leaving school, they usually consist 
of several buildings and are divided into departments 
which, though all are subject to one head, have each a 
principal of their own. 

The period of instruction varies in the different States, 
ranging from six to twelve years. In the State of New 
York, however, the law provides for the education of every 
deaf child from the fifth to the twenty-third year of age 
at the expense of the State, and makes possible a course 
of instruction that begins with the kindergarten and covers 
every grade of the public school (primary, grammar, and 
academic). 

The equipment of the schools, both external and internal, 
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is generous without being prodigal. A very pleasant im- 


pression is produced by the scrupulous cleanliness which 
never overlooks even the most obscure corners. The 
sanitary arrangements, looking to the physical well-being 
of the children, must be characterized as of the highest 
standard. Large school-rooms supplied with the latest 
educational appliances, and ample dormitories, dining- 
rooms, and workrooms, flooded with light and air, afford 
pupils, as well as officers, a pleasant, healthful home. Ex- 
tensive play-grounds, practically equipped gymnasiums, 
shower-baths, and swimming-pools cater to physical ex- 
ercise and provide recreation and relaxation for the pupils. 
Besides a regular physician and a dentist, specialists in 
diseases of the eye and ear, as well as of the nose and 
throat, watch over the health of the children. In incipient 
epidemics well-arranged hospital buildings make it possi- 
ble to isolate the sick. As the food supplied is bountiful 
and nourishing, the well-fed pupils, in their natty uniforms, 
impress the spectator as being happy and contented chil- 
dren. 

It is difficult to give the reader, by means of a mere pen 
picture, a clear conception of the extent of the grounds 
and the splendid appearance which the leading schools 
present externally. The Columbia Institution at Wash- 
ington, for example, embraces nineteen buildings, includ- 
ing those of the farm in the rear, which supplies the 
Institution with milk and vegetables. The buildings, 
which resemble villas with their vine-clad verandas, lie 
scattered in a magnificent park, forming a symmetrical 
whole, and giving the impression of a pleasant garden city. 
The new buildings of the Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, represent a value of about a million 
dollars. A central station furnishes the various buildings 
with electric light, heat, and warm water. This power- 
house, also, which on cold days consumes from eighteen 
to twenty tons of coal, supplies motive power for the ma- 
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chinery in the various workshops. During the session 
1896-97, 709,271 pieces passed through the laundry ma- 
chines of this Institution. During the same year the Insti- 
tution bakery furnished, in addition to various cake and 
pastry, 108,413 pounds of bread. To give an idea of the 
magnitude of the consumption of food in this Institution, 
I will append the articles of food consumed during the 
year, and the bill of fare furnished the pupils on the dif- 
ferent days of the week. 

The following articles of food were consumed in the 
Pennsylvania Institution during the year ending Septem- 


ber 30, 1897 : 


Apples, dried, 789 pounds. 
Apple butter, 1,801 pounds. 
Beef, 65,4373 pounds. 
Beef, dried, 585 pounds. 
Beef tongues, 59. 

Bread, 108,413 pounds. 
Biscuit, 8,798} dozen. 
Butter, 15,261? pounds. 
Beans, dried, 2,789 pounds. 
Buckwheat, 25 pounds. 
Barley, 4723 pounds. 
Cocoa, 1424 pounds. 
Coffee, Java, 2,226 pounds. 
Coffee, Rio, 2,827 pounds. 
Cream, 532 quarts. 
Currants, 561 pounds. 
Corn, canned, 3,131 cans. 
Cakes, large, 321. 

Cakes, ginger, 22,691. 
Crackers and cakes, 7474 pounds. 
Cracker dust, 923 pounds» 
Cheese, 520 pounds. 


Dates, figs, and nuts, 1,113 pounds. 


Eggs, 6,295 dozen. 

Flour, 447 barrels. 

Fish, 3,629} pounds. 
Flavoring extracts, 20 quarts. 
Gelatine, 198 boxes. 

Ham, 6,199 pounds. 

Hominy, 87 pounds. 


Ice, 270,338 pounds. 

Lard, 3,498 pounds. 

Mutton, 25,768? pounds. 
Milk, 75,028 quarts 
Molasses, 166} gallons. 

Meal, corn, 349 pounds. 
Macaroni, 42 pounds. 
Oatmeal, 7,259 pounds. 
Oysters and clams, 20,256. 
Pork, 5,681 pounds. 

Poultry, 6,5153 pounds. 
Peaches, dried, 1,156 pounds. 
Peaches, canned, 62 cans. 
Pears, dried, 487 pounds. 
Prunes, dried, 2,921 pounds. 
Peas, canned, 2,928 cans. 
Powder, baking, 171 pounds. 


, Pickles and sauce, 306 bottles. 


Pickles, loose, 14,000. 

Pepper, black, 74 pounds. 

Rice, 840 pounds. 

Rennet, 13 bottles. 

Raisins, 2383 pounds. 

Syrup, 3543 gallons. 

Sugar, granulated, 11,970 pounds. 
Sugar, Al, 15,700 pounds. 
Sugar, cube, 1,264 pounds. 
Sugar, pulverized, 1,583 pounds. 
Starch, corn, 345 pounds. 

Salt, 4,921 pounds. 


Salmon, 187 cans. 
Sardines, 187 boxes. 
Spices, 156 pounds. 
Salad oil, 103 quarts. 
Sauer-kraut, 100 gallons. 
Soda, biear., 535 pounds. 


Tomatoes, canned, 1,047 gallons. 


Asparagus, 237 bunches. 
Apples, 3995 baskets. 
Beets, 110 baskets. 
Bananas, 609? dozen. 
Beans, lima, 257 quarts. 
Beans, string, 28 baskets. 
Blackberries, 168 quarts. 
Cabbage, 266 baskets. 
Corn, 247 dozen. 
Carrots, 29% baskets. 
Celery, 469 bunches. 
Cucumbers, 544 dozen. 
Cocoanuts, 51. 


Cottage cheese, 628 quarts. 


Cranberries, 466 quarts. 
Currants, 76 pounds. 
Cherries, 246 pounds. 
Cantaloupes, 4 baskets. 
Citron, 4 baskets. 

Egg plant, 234. 

Grape fruit, 241. 
Gooseberries, 86 quarts. 
Grapes, 3,023$ pounds. 
Herbs, 840 bunches. 
Huckleberries, 182 quarts. 
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Tapioca, 71 pounds. 
Tea, 9405 pounds. 
Veal, 12,985 pounds. 
Vinegar, 272 gallons. 
Vermicelli, 12 pounds. 
Wheatlet, 580 pounds. 
Yeast, 444} ponnds. 


Vegetables : 


Lemons, 358 dozen. 

Onions, 52 baskets. 

Onions, green, 1,583 bunches. 
Oranges, 532 dozen. 

Potatoes, white, 1,278 bushels. 
Potatoes, sweet, 1854 baskets. 
Parsnips, 125 baskets. 
Pumpkins, 84. 

Peas, 553 baskets. 

Peppers, 2245 dozen. 
Pineapples, 51. 

Peaches, 55% baskets. 

Pears, 58} baskets. 

Plums, 44 baskets. 

Quinces, 4} baskets. 
Radishkes, 411 bunches. 
Rhubarb, 1,325 bunches. 
Raspberries, 109 quarts. 
Salad, 1,301 heads. 

Spinach, 194 baskets. 
Squash, 16} baskets. 
Strawberries, 1,306 quarts. 
Turnips, 72 baskets. 
Tomatoes, 141} baskets. 
Watermelons, 31. 
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II. Instruction AND EpvucatIion. 
A. Historical Development of Methods. 


" The education of the deaf in America is as closely asso- 
ciated with the name Gallaudet as in France and Germany 
: with the names De l’Epée and Heinicke. Thomas H. 
; Gallaudet, the first American teacher of the deaf was 

educated as a minister of the gospel. His wife was a 

deaf-mute lady of a highly respectable family. In 1889 

the love and gratitude of the American deaf found ex- 

pression in a noble monument to the memory of this phi- 

lanthropist. This monument is at Kendall Green, in the 

suburbs of Washington, and stands in the midst of the 
park-like grounds of the Columbia Institution. It repre- 
a sents the master seated and teaching a little deaf girl the 
manual alphabet. The memory of this friend of mankind 
was further honored in 1894 by changing the name of the 
“National Deaf-Mute College” to “Gallaudet College.” 
On the walls of one of the corridors of the new Con- 
gressional Library in Washington his name is accorded a 
prominent place among those of the most famous educa- 
tors. Two sons of this good man, inheritors of his noble 
spirit, are even now, though well advanced in life, active 


in the service of the deaf—one as pastor and fatherly 
friend of the deaf of New York. and the other, Dr. Ed- 
ward M. Gallaudet, as the efficient President of the 
Columbia Institution at Washington. 

In 1815, when the preparations toward founding the 
first school for the deaf in America had progressed so far 
that the acquisition of teachers was next to be considered, 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, at the request of the committee 
having the matter in charge, left on the 15th of May for 
Europe, to study the methods of teaching the deaf em- 
ployed in the Old World. While English and Scotch 
teachers shrouded their art in a mysterious obscurity, and 
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placed all sorts of obstacles in the path of the foreign 
visitor, he was received with open arms at the Paris 
Institution by Sicard, the disciple and successor of De 
’Epée. After he had finished his investigations here, he 
managed to secure in Clerc, a teacher at the Paris school, 
an auxiliary with whom he returned to America in 
August, 1816. 

Under these circumstances, it is easily explained why the 
“American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb,” opened at 
Hartford April 17, 1817, adopted the French method, as 
Clere was himself a deaf-mute, and some of the State au- 
thorities regarded a course of two years as sufficient 
to equip the deaf with such knowledge and accomplish- 
ments as were necessary to their further progress through 
life. 

This supposition was very soon found to be erroneous, 
and the expected results failed to materialize even when 
the course was extended to four and five years and the 
external equipment of the school was advanced in such a 
measure as to leave hardly anything more to be done in 
this direction. It became more and more apparent that 
the want of success was due to the insufficiency of the 
method of instruction, which imparted nothing besides 
written language and an elaborate system of signs that 
even attempted to assimilate the grammatical relations and 
component parts of speech. 

These unsatisfactory results gave rise to a peremptory 
demand for an improvement in the system of instruction, 
and in 1845 the trustees sent Mr. Weld, then Principal of 
the School, to Europe, with instructions to examine into 
the results achieved in European schools in general, and 
into the results of oral teaching in particular. After hav- 
ing received Mr. Weld’s report on his return, the Directors 
of the School adopted the following resolution : 


Voted, in view of the facts and results obtained by Mr. Weld during 
his late visit to various institutions for the ¢ducation of deaf-mutes in 
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Europe, that the directors will take efficient measures to introduce into 
the course of instruction in the Asylum every improvement to be derived 
from these foreign institutions ; and with regard to teaching deaf-mutes 
to articulate, and to understand what is said to them orally, that they will 
give it a full and prolonged trial, and do in this branch of instruction 
every thing that is practically and permanently useful. 

To the present day the Hartford School has adhered to 
this principle. Mr. Williams, now Principal of this School, 
and one of the ablest of living educators of the deaf, says 
in his last Report: 

The management of the School is wisely conservative, but it does not 
move in old ruts and is wedded to no system. It examines and tests 
every innovation that gives promise of being an improvement and of 
being worthy of introduction. The School proves all things, and holds 
fast to that which is good, and therefore it stands to-day where it has 
always stood; that is, in the foremost rank of schools for the deaf. 

Though oral instruction was introduced at Hartford in 
1845, and “specialists in articulation” cultivated this 
branch, the Manual method remained prominent in ali 
American schools, and articulation was accorded a very 
subordinate place, until 1867. In this year schools were 
established in New York and Massachusetts that attracted 
attention by their greater devotion to oral instruction, and 
in April, 1867, Dr. Gallaudet, President of the Columbia 
Institution at Washington, was authorized by his directors 
to undertake an extensive examination of the schools for 
the deaf in Europe, in order to ascertain to what extent, 
if at all, it would be desirable to introduce articulation 
into the Columbia Institution. 

After visiting forty-four schools, Dr. Gallaudet was of 
the opinion that the best results were not to be achieved 
with any one method but with a system which combined 
the most valuable and effective features of the Oral as well 
as of the Manual method, and that it was urgently to be 
recommended that every deaf child should be given an 
opportunity to acquire speech, the prominence to be given 
one process or the other to depend upon the capacity and 
requirements of the pupil. 
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In consequence of this opinion, the directors of the 
Columbia Institution, in May, 1868, invited the principals 
of all the schools for the deaf of the Union to a confer- 
ence in Washington to secure an exchange of opinions 
upon the recommendations of their President, especially in 
regard to the introduction of oral instruction for the deaf. 
The exhaustive discussions held resulted in .a resolution 
that it was “the duty of all institutions for the education 
of the deaf and dumb to provide adequate means for im- 
parting instruction in articulation and lip-reading to such 
of their pupils as may be able to engage with profit in ex- 
ercises of this nature.” 

This resolution was amplified at the largely attended 
conventions in California and at Flint in 1886 and 1895, to 
the effect that ‘the system of instruction existing in 
America commends itself to the world, for the reason that 
its tendency is to include all known methods and expedi- 
ents which have been found to be of value in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, while it allows diversity and indepen- 
dence of action, and works at the same time harmoniously, 
aiming at the attainment of an object common to all.” 

Even these few historical facts demonstrate that Amer- 
ican teachers of the deaf have for many years candidly 
recognized the importance of oral instruction in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, and that the question to which method 
they incline more, the French or the German, has been 
unequivocally answered, with this restriction, however, that 
a distinction must be made between the “German” and 
the ‘ Pure Oral” méthod. 

While the adherents and exponents of the latter attach the 
greatest importance to intelligible articulation, the great 
majority of American teachers place mental development 
above purity of articulation and recognize a complete 
mastery of the language of their country as the goal of 
their endeavor. Proceeding from the correct perception 
that speech presents a feature of verbal language which 
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offers insurmountable difficulties to many deaf-mutes, they 
seek to save what may yet be saved, and try with every 
means at their command to bring such deaf-mutes to an 
understanding of at least written language, and thus to 
preserve them from mental marasmus. 

Though there is thus general unanimity regarding the 
end and purpose of instruction, there is yet a vigorous 
difference of opinion regarding the ways and means to be 
followed and employed, and there is an active rivalry and 
competition which can only result advantageously to the 
education of the deaf in America, inasmuch as, different 
internal and external circumstances being duly considered, 
the system is saved from stagnant uniformity. 

If we call the process in vogue in German schools a 
Pure Oral method, it will be clearly perceived from this 
name alone that articulate speech forms the basis of the 
entire system of instruction. The Americans have been 
iess fortunate in the nomenclature of their methods, for 
it is difficult to determine, from the names applied, the pre- 
cise means of instruction and intercourse. While I now 
enumerate and briefly characterize these methods, I refer 
the uninitiated to the following chapter, which will ex- 
plain more fully the nature of the various forms of lan- 
guage, as well as the relative importance which, in my 
opinion, they possess for the deaf. 


B. The Methods Themselves. 


lL. The Manual Method.—In this method the manual 
alphabet, the sign-language, and writing form the princi- 
pal means of instruction, while articulation is either wholly 
excluded or regarded as of inferior importance as an ob- 


ject of instruction. As this method of instruction, which 


still possesses a certain similarity to the French method, 
is in process of extinction and is at present employed as 
the sole method in only four schools containing seventy-two 
pupils altogether, I believed it unnecessary to visit sucha 
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school, all the more so as I had opportunity to observe at 
the Pennsylvania Institution classes of dull pupils in 
which this method was applied, the conventional sign- 
language, however, being suppressed as far as possible. 
The pupils who enter the Pennsylvania School at the 
beginning of a new school year are at first all instructed 
according to the same process. A method is employed 
which would have the greatest similarity to the work in Ger- 
man schools for the deaf were it not that a large part of 
the school hours of the children is filled with kindergarten 
occupations. The fifty or sixty children are grouped, 
after mental and physical development has been fully con- 
sidered, into five or six parallel classes and, as is the case 
with us, instructed in articulation, lip-reading, reading and 
writing. After a preliminary course of two or three years, 
there is a radical separation of the pupils. While the 
majority are transferred to the “ Oral Department,” the 
rest, who have shown themselves unable to answer the 


requirements of oral instruction, are assigned to the 
“ Manual Department.” With these latter, instruction in 
articulation now generally ceases altogether. In its place 
the manual alphabet is used, and the main purpose is to 


teach these pupils, who are mostly dull children, written 
language, dispensing as far as possible with the conven- 
tional language of signs. Even as late as 1882 the Man- 
ual method predominated in this school to such an extent 
that out of 365 pupils only 48 were instructed according 
to the German method, and 317 with the aid of the manual 
alphabet. This prdportion has been reversed in favor of 
oral instruction, so that out of 509 pupils 416 are at pres- 
ent taught in the Oral and 93 in the Manual Department, or 
about 20 per cent. of the whole are excluded from oral in- 
struction—a percentage, however, which Dr. Crouter, the 
Superintendent of the School, hopes to be able to reduce 
a little more in the course of the next few years. 

The silent processes of the Manual method produce at 
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first an unsatisfactory impression upon a teacher who has 


taught exclusively by the Oral method, and who is there- 
fore accustomed to estimate the work of a class according 
to how the pupils speak and what he hears from their 
lips. But the picture receives a better coloring when one 
watches the mental alertness of these originally slow chil- 
dren, and observes the interest with which they fellow 
the lesson, and the proficiency with which they give written 
answers to questions in the various branches they have 
been taught. 

My visit to American schools for the deaf was during 
the closing weeks of the term, and, therefore, during ex- 
amination time. Besides the usual school-room work, 
the pupils of certain classes in most of the schools had to 
sustaiu written examinations whose purpose was to render 
to the directors, superintendents, and teachers account 
of the condition of instruction. While I may lay stress 
on the circumstance that I was especially impressed by 
the honesty of our American colleagues, in that not a single 
attempt was made to influence my opinion of the general 
condition of the schools by presenting special achieve- 
ments of the pupils, these class examinations were par- 
ticularly calculated to give any one a clear idea of their 
attainments and capacities. 

The work of the dull pupils in the Manual classes of 
the Pennsylvania Institution far surpassed my expecta- 
tions. The children possessed practical information that 
as a rule is not taught in classes of the C and D grades 
in German schools, while in their language development 
they stood on a par with our pupils of normal mental 
endowment. To substantiate this statement, I will sub- 
mit the following letter, selected from a great many written 
exercises I collected at the time. The letter was written 
within thirty minutes, and entirely without aid, as an 
examination exercise, by a boy in his eighth year at 
school. 
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Mt. Airy, Phil’a, Pa’. 
June 15, 1898. 
Mr. McKinley., 
The President of the U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir :-— 

I send my best congratulations to you when you issued the proclama- 
tion which must make the Cubans free from Spain. I expect you will 
have a good administration for four years. My brother is on the Massa- 
chusetts. He has been six years in the navy. He shows his love and 
sincerity for the U. 8. 

Iam a republican. When I leave school, I will support him for presi- 
dency in 1900. We are progressing our lessons for examination. I like 
to study hard lessons. 

There are about 500 pupils in this school. Some pupils who will be 
graduated, will go to the Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C. 

Will you visit this school? I think you will have a good time here. 

Expecting you will write a letter to me, soon as, I will be pleased to 
get it. 

I send my best wishes and regards to you. 

Yours Truly, 
E. C. 

2. The Oral Method is similar to the method in vogue 
with us, but with this difference, that the Americans make 
amore extensive use of written language; that is, they 
require more writing and attach more importance to read- 
ing. 

This method is used especially in the small private 
schools with from 20 to 25 pupils, most of whom belong 
to the better classes, and pay an annual fee of $1,000 or 
more, and therefore demand thorough individual instruc- 
tion. These schools are thus aristocratic institutions, lux- 
uriously appointed boarding-schools, whose large teaching 
force enables them‘to place their pupils, from early morn- 
ing until late at night, under the supervision of attendants 
and to exercise an uninterrupted oral influence over them. 

Among the fifty-six State schools there are, besides the 
Oral Department of the Pennsylvania Institution, only 
seven institutions, with 571 pupils altogether, in which 
this method is employed exelusively. Among these the 
Clarke School at Northampton, Mass., especially, enjoys 
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an extensive reputation, and has been frequently referred 


to in our German publications. 

I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with this 
school, carried on under the efficient management of Miss 
Yale, on the occasion of a public examination and while 
it was in holiday attire. [ had thus an opportunity to 
observe how American schools for the deaf present them - 
selves to the public on special occasions. The examina- 
tion itself consisted of an exhibition of the several classes 
in the different school-rooms, and ended with a festivity 
in the chapel, on which occasion four of the pupils, who 
had just finished the course, were awarded certificates 
in due form. The numerous friends and patrons of the 
school followed the instruction in the different classes with 
visible interest, and listened attentively to the reading of 
the comprehensive essays the four graduates had pre- 
pared, as was stated, unaided, and upon subjects of their 
own choice. These artistically finished essays exhibited 
a wealth of thought and a skill in expression such as we 
should look for in vain in German schools. This phenom- 
enon may be explained by the circumstance that, in Ameri- 
an schools of this kind, insistence is laid, from first to last, 
upon furthering the mental development of the pupils by 
teaching them as soon as possible to wxderstand language, 
and requiring more practice of it in its written form. 
Without neglecting speech, the best ora] schools attach 
the first importance rather to the acquisition of general 
knowledge and an intelligent use of language than to mere 
oral attainments. With a correct appreciation of the cir- 
cumstance that the speech of the deaf, in most cases, must 
remain very defective, and is therefore all the more caleu- 
lated to draw attention to their infirmity, the essays men- 
tioned above were not read by the pupils themselves, but 
by one of the teachers. 

If the Oral methed is to produce measurably satis- 
factory results—the children being supposed to be sound 
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mentally—it is necessary that each individual teacher 
should have a clear conception of his task, should go to 
his daily work with a certain enthusiasm, and that the 
whole corps should work together with singleness of pur- 
pose. These conditions, which exist to perfection in the 
Clarke School at Northampton, I did not find in all the 
oral schools I visited, and I had therefore occasion to 
observe results in different schools that compared with 
one another as day and night. In one small school that 
attempted to imitate the Northampton model I had to 
witness all the wretchedness of the Pure Oral method, and 
became painfully aware of the mischief that may be per- 
petrated by this method under an unfortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances which make its exclusive use appear 
simply pernicious. Whether the majority of the pupils 
of this school were originally feeble-minded, or whether 
an erroneous treatment had smothered all mental activity, 
I was, of course, unable to determine, but the fact remains 
that this school made the impression rather of an asylum 
for idiots than of a school for the deaf. ‘The pupils, who 
were forbidden to use gestures and had not been taught 
the manual alphabet, were expected to speak, and could 
not speak ; they were expected to read from the lips and 
answer questions, and had not the faintest idea of what 
the teacher said or asked. No less pitiful than their oral 
attainments was their comprehension of written language. 
Some of the older pupils, in their seventh or eighth year 
at school, were nonplussed by the following example: 
“One pound of meat costs 15 cents; what will 3 pounds 
cost?” The simplest tasks in addition and subtraction 
of numbers not exceeding 1,000 presented the greatest 
difficulties. Questions regarding garden and field prod- 
ucts and the usefulness or otherwise of familiar animals 
remained unanswered. A few well-drilled phrases regard- 
ing the war, Spain and Cuba, the weather, the time of 
day, and the seasons were the tot4l repertory of this so- 
called oral school. 
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I was afforded an instance that was simply amusing, 
of the aberrations and absurdities to which the doctrine 
that deafness is no valid reason for dumbness may lead, 
in one establishment that receives deaf children from two 
to eight years of age and attempts to render schools for 
the deaf, as a whole, superfluous. The head of this 
establishment is of the opinion that the dumbness of the 
congenitally deaf, or those deaf from infancy, is wholly 
due to the ignorance and carelessness of their hearing 
parents and friends. According to this lady, speech is 
as visible as it is audible, and therefore the deaf child, if 
duly admonished by the parents and brothers and sisters 
to watch their speaking lips, would unconsciously come 
into the possession of speech just like a hearing child. 
In consequence of this theory, she regards all systematic 
speech instruction as superfluous, and,recommends in its 
place a procedure that goes beyond even the purest of 
Pure Oral methods, viz., a sort of babble and rebabble 
method, according to which one must diligently babble to 
the little ones and patiently wait until they babble in 
reply. She is convinced that about six years of babble 
will remove the dumbness of a deaf child, and that after 
having completed this babble course it will be able to 
attend the common school with its brothers and sisters. 
So far, there are mysterious rumors of one pupil with 
whom the experiment has been successful. As the school 
was established more than six years ago, Hercules must 
now be very near the parting of the ways, and it must 
soon be ascertained how well fitted the pupils are to 
continue their education in the common schools. The 
principal acknowledges that certain cases may require 
seven years to reach the expected goal, and from all that 
I could observe she will be compelled to make a most 
extensive use of this reprieve, for at the time of my visit 
most of her pupils were still very deaf anddumb. I fear, 
however, that even a longer course will fail to secure the 
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desired results, and that nothing will remain but to send 
the well-prepared children to some school for the deaf. 
It must be acknowledged that the children do in a 
measure profit from being continually spoken to, that 
after some years they become quite proficient in lip-read- 
ing, and that their use of and comprehension of language 
is respectable. Further, I must not omit to say that the 
spirit of loving-kindness pervades the school, that the 
training is of the best, and that these little deaf children 
receive a good foundation for their further education. 

The principle of family training forms the basis of the 
whole scheme of this establishment. The pupils are 
grouped, according to age, in little families and assigned 
to conscientious foster-mothers. It is evident that there 
can be no systematic school training with little children 
of from two to eight years, but that the principal object 
must be to secure a thorough kindergarten course, which 
is especially valuable for such children as may be orphaned 
or who fail to find at home the care and attention that 
should be theirs. Finally, the process may be well caleu- 
lated to retain or develop speech in such children as be- 
vame deaf after the period of speech acquisition or who 
on account of defective hearing failed to learn how to 
speak. Therefore, even if this nursery home for young deaf 
children aims too high and attempts to prove untenable 
hypotheses, it must nevertheless be regarded as a scheme 
that presents noteworthy and commendable features. 

3. The Auricular Method consists of the instruction of 
persons with defective hearing, who are either altogether 
unable to attend the public school or at best can do so 


with but partial success, by means of auricular appliances 
or even by the use of only aloud tone of voice. Speech and 
writing, therefore, form the means of instruction in this 


method, and the whole process offers more similarity to 
the instruction of hearing children than to that of deaf- 
mutes. 
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In this method, therefore, we do not deal with “ syste- 
matic hearing exercises,” such as have caused a great sen- 
sation in recent years, and of which it was predicted that 
they would produce a revolution in our methods, but rather 
with a practical utilization of any existing remnant of 
hearing according to the principles set forth in my treatise, 
Hearing Deaf-Mutes.”* The sweet intoxication in which 
the adherents of these auricular exercises indulged, when 
they assumed that by means of proper exercises they 
could restore hearing to the deaf either wholly or in part, 
has, in America as well as in Europe, been followed by a 
sober awakening, and these efforts have been virtually 
abandoned. 

The Auricular method is employed only in the largest 
schools. At present it is applied in thirteen institutions, 
upon 140 pupils. As pupils who should receive instruc- 
tion through the ear are very few in our schools, and as 
the difficulty of forming classes of them is greater in small 
schools, and as, further, such pupils can hardly be classed 
as deaf-mutes, it would be better not to count this proc- 
ess at all as a method of deaf-mute instruction. In suc- 
ceeding portions of this report I shall not refer to this 
method again. 

4. The Combined System is the dominant system in the 
United States. It is employed in State schocls contain- 
ing over 8,000 pupils, and consists in the application of 
the several means of communication that have, so far, 
proved their utility in the education of the deaf. Speech, 
the manual alphabet, the sign-language, and writing are 
the instruments with which the Combined System works, 
and the favor accorded one or the other of these means 


depends upon the capability and educational development 
of the pupil. 


*An English translation of this treatise was published in the Annals 
for April, June, and September of last year, and has been reprinted sepa- 
rately in pamphlet form. 
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It is one of the fundamental tenets of the Combined 
System to teach the art of speech to all pupils, if possible. 
Therefore, as soon as the pupil enters school, a syste- 
matic course in articulation, starting with the elements of 
speech, is begun. As this process, however, consumes 
much time and presents much more difficulty than the 
acquisition of the manual alphabet and of writing, and as, 


further, the adherents of this system attach great impor- 


tance to opening an early intellectual intercourse with the 
pupils, so as to awaken their interest in their studies and 
satisfy their physical activities as well as their desire of 
communication, the instruction from beginning to end is 
systematically arranged in separate speech and language 
courses. 

While the instruction in articulation, which lasts an 
hour daily and extends through the entire school life, be- 
gins with the development of the individual sound ele- 
ments, the silent instruction in language begins at once 
with words, and advances after the first few weeks to the 
construction of simple sentences. 

The process observed in this language-teaching is as 
simple as it is diverting to the children. The teacher 
introduces into the class, consisting of eight or ten chil- 
dren, some object—as, for example, a dog, either a live 
specimen, a model, or a picture—making short pantomimic 
remarks about the same, in which the children join viva- 
ciously. The gestures employed in this pantomimic con- 
versation are perfectly natural, such as any one could un- 
derstand, and are intended to awaken the interest of the 
children, stimulate their thoughts, and open their minds 
for the exercises that are to follow. After the shyest and 
most timid of the children have been encouraged to con- 
tribute their little mite of canine biography, the teacher 
spells the name of the animal on his fingers, at the same 
time writing the word “dog” on the slate, and intimating 
that the manually spelled and the Written letters are iden- 
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tical in meaning, and that the pupils may indicate the ani- 
mal either in one way or the other. After the children have 
been sufficiently drilled in writing and manually spelling 


the word “dog,” the same process is repeated with other 
familiar objects—as, for example, cat, rat, ox, cow, horse, 
fish, duck, pig, ete. In order to prevent any confusion 
and to make this linguistic treasure the inalienable pos- 
session of the children, exercises in manifold variety are 
connected with the very first words. 

a. The teacher spells the name of one of the objects 
described in the manner above, and the child points to 
the corresponding object. 

b. The teacher points at some object, and the pupils 
spell the name on their fingers. 

c. The teacher points to a written word on the black- 
board, and the children point out the proper object. 


d. The teacher points at some object, and the children 


point out the name on the black-board. 

e. The teacher rubs the names off the black-board, 
spells the name of some object on his fingers, and the 
children write it on the wall-slates. 

JF. The teacher points at some object, and the children 
write the name. 

These exercises may be considerably increased as soon 
as the teacher, as is often the case, makes lip-reading an 
auxiliary in the language lesson, and encourages the 
children from the first to watch his lips and to connect 
the oral image with the object and with the written and 
spelled word. For, with careful practice, the little one is 
in a limited measure able to read the words from the lips 
before he has learned to speak, so that the articulate word 
of the teacher also serves to reproduce the object, the 
spelled and the written name. The sequence in which 
this drill should be practised is of secondary importance, 
and is left to the practical judgment of the teacher. The 
results of the Combined System show that language 
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instruction based on direct object-lessons is practicable 
before the pupil can speak. Even during the first year 
the children acquire a vocabulary of from 450 to 500 
words belonging to the different parts of speech, and 
coming into use in simple sentences. The hand serves 
the pupil as organ of speech, for with the hand he spells 


(by the manual alphabet), writes and reads, and in order 


that the children may not tire from this certainly ex- 
hausting occupation, pantomimic conversations at the 
introduction of new objects serve to revive and refresh 
the lagging little spirits. 

In the school at Hartford I requested a teacher to go 
into her classroom at recess, supply her pupils with 
writing materials, and tell them to observe and write 
down such things as might soon happen. The pupils, 
who were from nine to ten years of age, and in their 
third year at school, thereupon described within from ten 
to fifteen minutes some occurrences which I had pre- 
arranged myself, and which will be understood from the 
following composition of a ten-year-old congenitally deaf 
boy: 

Mr. Heidsiek came into the room and gave Miss Sweet some peanuts. 
Miss Sweet said that she thanked him. She laid the peanuts in the box 
and went out. Jenny went to the table and took the peanuts out of the 
box. She put them in her pocket and sat down again in her seat. 
Soon afterwards Miss Sweet came back into the schoolroom and saw that 
the nuts were gone. She asked Jenny, ‘‘ Who stole the nuts?” Jenny 
answered, ‘‘No, Ido not know.” Lucy said that Jenny had stolen the 


nuts. Mr. Williams was very much surprised and said, ‘‘ You are a 
naughty girl, it is wicked to steal.” He placed Jenny in the corner. 


I observed similar results of the Combined System in 
the lower classes of the schools at New York, Washing- 
ton, and Frederick, Maryland, and found that most of 
the pupils had advanced far enough after the third year 
to be able to speak what they had written, and that, too, 
with the same differences in regard to distinctness and 
indistinctness of pronunciation as, occur in German 
schools. 
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The results in the intermediate and upper classes cor- 
respond to those in the lower grades, and the character 
of the whole educational process becomes more and more 
similar to the Oral method in vogue with us. This is 
true, however, of a portion of the pupils only. For in 
most cases it is possible to determine after the second 
or third year whether a continuation of oral instruction 
is advisable; if not, the pupil may be assigned to a 
manual class, and abandon articulation altogether. 

The Combined System, therefore, should not be regarded 
as a single process of instruction, but rather as a complex 
system in which speech, the sign-language, the manual 
alphabet, and writing are employed in the most diverse 
combinations, according to the idiosyncrasies of the pupil. 

5. The Manual Alphabet Method may be character- 
ized as one form of the Combined System. It assumes a 
peculiar position in the circumstance that it attempts to 
avoid the use of the sign-language altogether, not only in 
the school-room, but in the intercourse of the pupils dur- 
ing leisure hours, while it makes the most extensive use 
of the finger-language or manual alphabet. This method, 
which is employed exclusively only in the school at 

Rochester, and is therefore also called the Rochester 
method, has, so far, found its only representative in Dr. 
Westervelt, Superintendent of this school. 

Mr. Westervelt is a born teacher of the deaf, a man full 
of moral earnestness, who is absorbed in his work, and 
glows with the high resolve to so perfect his method of 
instruction and education that it may give the deaf-mute, 
severely handicapped by nature, all that pedagogic skill 
can bestow upon him, to be his for time and eternity. In 
his leisure hours he not only studies petty questions of 
special methods with painstaking thoroughness, but he 
also endeavors to make use of the mental gifts with which 
God has endowed him in the investigation of general 
didactic and pedagogic principles. “It is the principle 
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of our method of instruction that the child has a right to 
receive instruction through that form of our language 
which he can understand most readily, with the least 
strain of attention, and the least diversion from the thought 
to the organ of its expression.” This single sentence, 
richer in its meaning than long treatises that have recently 
been written to justify the Pure Oral method, sufficiently 
defines the philosophical basis on which Mr. Westervelt 
has built his method. 

The Manual Alphabet method employs the manual 
alphabet, speech, and writing as means of instruction, and 
stands midway between the Oral method and the Combined 
System. If to these means were added the sign-language, 
there would be nothing to distinguish the method from 
the Combined System. If, however, it were to discard the 
manual alphabet, the Oral method would remain, and that, 
too, in a purity such as we might find in very few German 
schools. Referring to this circumstance and being asked 
whether he could not decide to take such'a step and ex- 
clude the manual alphabet from his method, Mr. Wester- 
velt answered thoughtfully : ‘“‘ Confronted with this alter- 
native, I am not sure but that I should prefer to give up 
speech rather than the manual alphabet. After dispens- 
ing with the manual alphabet, the sign-language would 
find means of entry, and the School would decline to be 
responsible for such an exchange.” 

The procedure of the Rochester method is wholly simi- 
lar in its first stages to the practice of the Combined Sys- 
tem, which I have already described, and with which I 
became more closely acquainted at the Hartford School. 
For Mr. Westervelt is not a declared foe of all signs, but 
makes unrestricted use of natural gestures at all stages of 
the course of instruction. But he watches carefully lest 
these gestures should be developed into a conventional 
sign-language, which, as soon as it becomes the vehicle of 
thought of the deaf-mute; exercises a most deleterious 
influence upon the acquisition of verbal language. 
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These tenets of Dr. Westervelt’s have given me much 
food for thought, and I do not hesitate openly to acknow]l- 
edge that since my visit to the Rochester School my posi- 
tion toward the sign-language has undergone some modi- 
fication.* But, to show the reader in outline how the 


process of instruction is conducted at Rochester, I will let 


Mr. Westervelt speak for himself, by giving the following 
extracts from a letter containing answers to various ques- 
tions I put to him soon after my return from my visit: 


It is a pleasure to answer your letter, and especially as Iam gratified 
by the interest in our work which your brief visit to our school aroused. 
I will proceed at once to answer your questions. 

Children are received into our Kindergarten, at public charge, who are 
under twelve and over five years of age. During your visit you saw a 
few who were younger. We have received them as young as three when 
conditions made it advisable. Children, as a rule, remain in the Kinder- 
garten until they are twelve. Exceptionally bright children make such 
advancement as enables them to take up the work of the graded classes 
earlier. 

All the occupations, gifts, plays, and mother talks of the Kindergarten 
enter into our instruction of the little ones ; at the same time they receive 
systematic training in speech, speech-reading, and language. It is the 
custom, in class exercises, for the teachers to speak and spell simultane- 
ously; language exercises are written upon the large wall-slates. The 
leaflet that is printed daily at the Institution is used in the language 
training of the little ones. 

The little children are formed in groups, averaging seven pupils each, 
and each group goes in rotation daily to eight teachers, and has with 
each from thirty to forty minutes’ instruction. Every teacher has a 
specialty, in which she instructs all groups in turn. These are: 1, 
Speech; 2, Speech-reading; 3, Language; 4, Number work; 5, Froebel 
gifts and exercises ; 6, Sewing; 7, Drawing and modelling ; 8, Sloyd and 
woodwork. Teachers and pupils meet together daily in ‘‘ the morning 
circle ” for mother stories and to play games; so that language training 
and practice through the manual alphabet, speech and speech-reading, 
and instruction in articulation, writing, number, and all kinds of kinder- 
garten occupations have their daily periods. 

The children begin to read print and script during the first school year. 
The manual alphabet is the common means of communication, and 
does not so much precede speech as it exceeds it. Our littie children love 


*In my previous writings it is not the relation of the deaf to the sign- 
language, but the relation of the sign-language to verbal language, that 
I have judged wrongly. 
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to have stories told to them by manual spelling, just as little hearing 
children do by speech, and while their apprehension of what is told to 
them may be vague, yet they seem to absorb the story, language and all, 
and follow every repetition with growing interest. In this way, during 
their first year they become familiar with a considerable vocabulary. 

With the first days in school, systematic preparation for speech and 
speech-reading is begun. Soon after they learn to use words by manual 
spelling, the brighter children begin to speak them, with imperfect artic- 
ulation, to be sure, but with these early efforts at speech the aim is the 
awakening of interest in a new faculty and the inciting of the pupils to 
attempt the intelligent use of the vocal organs rather than the securing 
of careful articulation, or even intelligibility, though the teacher always 
understands. We expect children of average intelligence to learn to 
speak three hundred words their first year. Little children have few 
concepts, and a limited vocabulary is sufficient to meet their requirements. 
As their language needs grow, the vocabulary keeps pace in both spelling 
and speech. Daily speech training is continued throughout the whole 
school course. Special teachers give as much attention to speech train- 
ing as may be necessary to maintain a high standard of excellence. In 
the higher classes, however, these daily periods are used less for speech 
training than for the oral teaching of the regular course studies. 

The larger part of our pupils do not understand the conventional sign- 
language, for it has never been used in intercourse with them. Perhaps 
ten per cent. of our pupils are familiar with the sign-language ; some of 
these, before coming here, attended schools in which it was used, and 
some have deaf parents or relatives who were taught through signs, with 
whom they, at home, necessarily use that language; but such pupils do 
not use signs here, because we do not allow the use of any other language 
than English, and because if one who knows how to use the language of 
signs were to use them inadvertently his associates could not understand 
him. 

There seems to be an almost universal impulse to make motions to the 
deaf, and children naturally acquire any language which is constantly or 
persistently used to them. If the manual alphabet were forbidden here, 
a tendency to develop a sign-language would soon manifest itself, and 
this would be especially true if the conditions required communication 
from pupils of immaturesjudgment with those much younger, whose 
limited attainments they did not consider. 

The manual alphabet is commonly used in conversation at a rate of 
from one hundred to two hundred and fifty words a minute. An 
audience of two hundred follows an address an hour long, without strain 
or weariness, delivered at the rate of eighty to one hundred and fifty words 
a minute. In the recitation of matter familiar to both reciter and hand- 
reader, by skilled experts, a rate of four hundred words a minute has 
been attained without confusion, but two hundred words a minute is 
customary and is easily uttered and read. The manual alphabet is a 
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better medium for class-room instruction than script, as the instructor 
can present matter with less labor, more rapidity, and at the same time 
can avail himself of the facial expression and the emphasis that make 
speech effective. ‘There are, however, exercises for which script upon 
large wall-slates and paper is used to advantage. Manual spelling is 
the readiest and most satisfactory substitute for ordinary oral intercourse, 
more easily seen and more readily understood than the motions made by 
the lips, and better adapted for instruction in unfamiliar subjects which 
introduce new vocabulary. 

Our pupils use the manual alphabet in conversation among themselves, 
but at home, with those whose use of manual spelliag would be labored, 
they prefer to speak and to bespoken to. Their drill in speech and their 
practice in recitations and in conversation with hearing officers of the 
school, their large vocabularies and general information acquired through 
manually spelled intercourse and reading, qualify them to read the lips 
of their home friends with as much ease and assurance, if not with 
greater ease than if they had in all their school intercourse been 
restricted to lip-reading. I am confident that our school would stand 
higher in a comparative examination in speech and speech-reading than 
any other of the oral schools of the State, as it has done for several years 
in language work. 

Ours is an Oral method, as all of our pupils are taught to speak, and 
speech takes a constant and conspicuous part in all our school work; 
but those who use this term to designate a method which eschews 
manual spelling would feel that we were guilty of misrepresentation if 
we adopted it. We could not use the term ‘‘ Combined method,” as that 
has been given a technical meaning throughout this country that restricts 
it to such methods of teaching the deaf as require the De VEpée lan- 
guage of gesture signs to be the root, trunk, bark, leaves, and blossoms 
of the tree of knowledge, leaving for other elements of the ‘‘ combine” 
only the chance to act as the wood of the branches through which, how- 
ever, the sign sap would flow. 

The name Manual Alphabet method was not chosen by me to distin- 
guish our method of instruction. Our State examiners, in order to 
characterize distinctively the methods followed in the different schools, 
classified them according to the medium of communication used by the 
pupils of each institution in their free intercourse among themselves. 
Inasmuch as the pupils here talk to one another by means of the manual 
alphabet, this is called a Manual Alphabet school, and its method the 
Manual Alphabet method. We had previously designated ours as the 
Vernacular method, as it furnishes the best means of making the deaf 
acquainted with the language of their country. 


These explanations of Dr. Westervelt’s might in certain 
places create the impression that the writer of the letter 


was trying to place his method in the best possible light. 
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But there is not the least necessity for self-glorification on 
his part, for the school at Rochester has long won the 
widest recognition by its splendid achievements, and 
competent judges have submitted opinions of its work so 
flattering as perhaps no other school of the kind may be 
able to produce. 

The most enthusiastic and devoted advocate of the 
Oral method in the United States is Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, known as the founder of the Volta Bureau in Wash- 
ington, and the creator of the telephone in its present 
perfection. Dr. Bell was at one time a teacher of the 
deaf, is married to a deaf lady, and expends untold sums 
in order to perfect the methods of teaching and educating 
the deaf. This remarkable man visited the Rochester 
School some years ago, and I cannot refrain from giving 


a few extracts from the report of a conversation in which 


Mr. Bell reviewed his visit : 

You should be proud of the fact that in your fair city is one of the 
best disciplined and most admirably conducted institutions in the country. 
Superintendent Westervelt is a man thoroughly fitted for the work, and 
he has inaugurated the most effective system in existence of training 
deaf-mutes. In the majority of schools the children are taught what is 
known as the sign-language —that is, the language is made known to and 
signified by them through gestures. This interferes with the progress 
of the child in the acquisition of the English language. In the Oral 
schools the English language is limited in its use because of the indis- 
tinctness of the movements of the lips, which does not give the young 
pupil a satisfactory medium of communication. * * * 1 anticipated 
great results theoretically from the methods in operation in this Rochester 
Institution, but I did not for a moment expect that the pupils had ac- 
quired such a knowledge of written English as they have shown them- 
selves to possess. I selected five pupils, three boys and two girls, aged 
ten and nine years. I propounded to them questions in writing to which 
they gave written answers which astounded me. I have travelled a great 
deal and have seen a great many schools for the deaf, but never in al! 
my experience have I seen displayed such remarkable intelligence and 
such genuine precocity. Why, some of them excel in their knowledge 
of things some of our boys and girls of their age who are blessed with 
the powers of speech and hearing. My inquiries were mainly directed 
to children who were born deaf, and to this particular type of deaf per- 
sons have I devoted my attention, I was @specially pleased to see the 
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application of the kindergarten system here, which I consider admirable 
in its main features and arrangement. To Professor Westervelt belongs 
the credit of introducing and first practising this system among the 
deaf. 

Professor Westervelt has made absolute demonstration of the fact that 
children who are born deaf can be taught the English language without 
the use of signs or gestures. Rochester should pride herself on having 
such an excellent and well conducted institution in her midst which has 
such an able superintendent. 

This significant verdict must be corroborated by every 
visitor to the Rochester School who is competent to give 
an unbiased opinion of even such things as in the first 
moment produce a somewhat unusual impression. 

It was on a Sunday, at the hot hour of noon, that I visited 
the school. A deep stillness reigned everywhere, and my 
eye glanced about in vain for the pupils, of whom I ex- 
pected to find about 170. Only when I was conducted 
through the various apartments did I see little groups of 
pupils who had retired to the quietest corners, and were 
so absorbed in their reading that most of them failed to 
notice me. My conductor told me that the pupils of the 
intermediate and upper classes were required to read an- 
nually forty juvenile books, and to give the contents of 
some of them in epitome, either orally or in writing. 

Those pupils who were taking the air in the gardens 


impressed me by their sedate demeanor. In their con- 
versation I noticed no gestures, but communication was 
conducted exclusively by means of the manual alphabet 
and in such an unobtrusive manner that only a quick pro- 


fessional eye wouid have noticed it. 

The same means of communication with a simultaneous 
use of speech was employed by Mr. Westervelt during 
chapel service. Mr. Westervelt is a virtuoso in the use of 
the finger-language, and in spite of the stifling heat that 
prevailed on that day, and that was uncomfortably notice- 
able in the crowded chapel, the pupils followed the dis- 
course of their master with rapt attention and visible en- 
thusiasm. With eloquent words and vivid illustrations, 
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Mr. Westervelt described the atrocities perpetrated on the 
Armenians, and at the end of a collection expressed the 
hope that he would be able to send at the close of the 
year $1,000 to an English missionary association for the 
education of poor Armenian orphans. 

My observations of instruction and training coincide 
in every way with Dr. Westervelt’s statements in the pre- 
ceding letter, and my opinion of the results achieved in 
the Rochester School is the same as Dr. Bell’s. The 
author of this report may likewise boast of having seen 
numerous schools at home and abroad, but even in the 
best of them he failed to meet results comparable with 
those seen in Rochester. It is not only the complete 
mastery of the English language that is so surprising 
here, but the amount of positive knowledge by which the 
pupils distinguish themselves is no less noteworthy. The 
pupils of the upper classes solved with equal accuracy 
and rapidity difficult problems in practical arithmetic, in 
interest and percentage, in calculations involving wages 
and prices, as well as in geometry. Questions in the 


domain of history, geography, and literature received 
answers that would have done honor to the pupils in the 


third class of our high schools. In general, these pupils 
were remarkable for their self-possessed bearing. They 
showed nothing of that deaf-mutish, childish, immature 
manner that is so unfavorably conspicuous with most of 
the deaf. And it is precisely this training to indepen- 
dence and mental maturity that is a characteristic feature 
of the Rochester School. 

It will be evident from the preceding expositions that, 
for variety of methods, the education of the deaf in 
America hardly leaves anything to be desired, and that I 
was not disappointed in my expectation that I would 
find much instructive stimulus in the New World. But 
which, now, is the best method ? 

This question is not so easily afswered, for it would be 
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premature and foolish to deduct the success or failure of 


a method from a few brilliant results. With an accidental 
combination of favorable factors even a mediocre method 
may exhibit satisfactory results, while on the contrary even 
the best method fails should it be applied unskilfully or 
under adverse circumstances. In all cases the teacher 
stands above the method, and all success depends chiefly 
upon his faithfulness, his industry, and his skill. It does 
not follow, however, that the method in its development is 
of merely incidental importance, for it must possess the 
same value to a teacher and the success of his work that 
a more or less perfect tool has in the hand of a mechanic 
or artist. 

By the word “ method ” we understand in general a regular 
process, governed by certain principles, for the attainment 
of particular results. A methodical, theoretically sound 
process of instruction is therefore opposed to mere exper- 
imentation, mere random effort. But, asa rule, trial pre- 
cedes the general theory, and it is the experiment that must 
lead to the scientific law. 

The education of the deaf is still in the first stages of 
development—that is, in the stage of experiment—for, as 
will have been seen from the foregoing explanations, the 
differences between the methods consist principally in the 
application and combination of the most diverse means of 
communication. One tries speech, another the sign-lan- 
guage, the third regards writing as the most efficient means 
of communication, while a fourth thinks he can overtrump 
them all with the manual alphabet. We should, there- 
fore, hardly assume that the means of communication 
mentioned are of equal value, and in the same manner it 
cannot, in my opinion, be immaterial in what combination 
they are applied. Therefore, in order to estimate the 
different methods at their true value and to be able to say 
which of them deserves precedence, some theoretical dis- 
cussion may here be in place concerning the nature of 
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the different mediums of thought in general, as well as the 
educational value which they possess, especially for the 


deaf. 
J. HEIDSIEK, 


Instructor in the Breslau Institution, Breslau, Silesia, Prussia. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF IN THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Wasninaton, D. C., March 22, 1899. 


To Superintendents and Principals of 
Schools for the Deaf in the United States. 

Dear Friends: Having been recently appointed to act 
on an Advisory Committee as representing Schools for 
the Deaf, by Mr. Howard J. Rogers, Director of the 
Department of Education and Social Economy in the 
American exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900, I have 
been in- personal communication with Mr. Rogers in 
regard to an exhibit of Schools for the Deaf. 

Mr. Rogers assures me that such exhibit, if prepared, 
will be given space in the Educational Building, and he 
is very desirous that the work of educating the deaf in 
America, which has been so successful, shall be well 
brought to public notice at Paris in 1900. 

He therefore authorizes me to invite all Schools for the 
Deaf to furnish copies of reports, laws, regulations, text- 


books, programs of study, apparatus and appliances for 
instruction, photographs of buildings (giving exterior and 
interior views with groups of teachers and _ pupils), 
specimens of pupil’s work, whether literary, scientific, 
mechanical, or artistic, and also statistical charts, diagrams, 
and tables. 
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Mr. Rogers desires that photographs should be 8 x 10 
inches, or 11 x 14 inches in size, unmounted, with the 


title plainly, but lightly written on the back tnx peneil. 


He will arrange to have all photographs mounted in 
uniform style. 

[t is desired that all material to be exhibited should be 
in Mr. Rogers’ hands before the first of September next. 
His address is, with the title given above, Albany, New 
York. 

Superintendents and Principals are advised to com- 
municate with Mr. Rogers at an early day, informing him 
of their purpose to furnish exhibits, and seeking such 
additional information as may be required. 

It is not expected nor desired that exhibits occupying 
considerable space, such as were presented by some 
schools in 1893 at Chicago, shall be offered, for the room 
available for the entire American educational exhibit will 
be small compared with that afforded at Chicago; but it 
is hoped that every school will contribute something. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Of the Advisory Committee, ete. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Cleveland Day-School.—Miss Ellen Tayior, a graduate of 
the training-class of the McCowen Oral School, and Miss 
Minnie E. Morris, B. A., a graduate of Gallaudet College, have 
been appointed teachers. Miss Taylor has charge of an oral 
kindergarten class, and Miss Morris is to teach both manually 
and orally. 

Colorado School.—Mr. D. C. Dudley has been compelled, 
by continued ill health, to retire from the superintendency, 
and Mr. W. K. Argo, for the past five years head teacher of the 
School and formerly Superintendent of the Kentucky School, 
has been appointed as his successor. Mr. Dudley, before 
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coming to Colorado, was first a teacher in the North Carolina 
Institution and then Superintendent of the Kentucky School. 
He was Superintendent of the Colorado School from 1884 to 
1887, when, on account of his ill health, he was compelled to 
resign. After a year’s rest he was able to return to the service 
of the School as a teacher, and, on the retirement of Mr. Ray 
in 1894, he was again elected Superintendent. His ability 
and his earnest devotion to the work have given him a promi- 
nent place in the profession, and we join with his successor in 
the hope that he may yet recover his old-time vigor and long 
be spared to engage in the work. 


Dayton Day-School.—A day-school was opened in Dayton, 
Ohio, under the new State law, January 3, 1899. The teacher 
is Miss Jessie F. Zearing, formerly of the Kansas School. 
There are six pupils. Those who have previously been taught 
by the manual method are still so taught, while with be- 
ginners and those who have been taught speech the oral 
method is used. 


Kansas School—Myr. Henry C. Hammond, formerly a 
teacher in the Illinois, Indiana, and Nebraska Institutions, and 
Superintendent of the Arkansas, Iowa, Chicago, and Kansas 
Schools, has been re-elected to the superintendency of this 
School, from which he was removed two years ago for political 
reasons. We are glad to welcome Mr. Hammond back to the 
profession, and we are sorry to lose from it Mr. Stewart, who 


has now acquired the experience needed for his position and 
has shown himself an able and efficient officer. 


Los Angeles Day-School.—We were unable to obtain the 
names of the teachers of this School for the Tabular Statement 
in the last January Annals. They are Miss Mary Bennett 
and Miss Helen C. Taylor, both graduates of the training-class 
of the McCowen Oral School. 

Mississippi Institution.—The Second Reunion of the Mis- 
sissippi Association of the Deaf was held at the Institution 
December 23 to 26, 1898. An interesting feature of the meet- 
ing was the dedication on Christmas Day of a granite monu- 
ment to the late Lawrence W. Saunders, presented by the deaf 
people of the State and erected in the city cemetery of Jack- 
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son. Addresses were made at the dedication by Bishop Gallo- 
way and Mr. Charles L. Deem. 

North Carolina (Raleigh) Institution.—Mr. Andrew J. 
Sullivan, B. A.,a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution 
and of Gallaudet College, has been added to the corps of in- 
struction. 


North Dakota School.—The legislature, for the first time, 
has recognized the needs of this School and provided for them 
in a liberal manner. Thirty thousand dollars have been ap- 
propriated for current expenses, and seventeen thousand for 
improvements. This will enable the School to employ two 
additional teachers and give the educational department a good 
equipment. The building will be completed, steam-heat and 
sewerage will be put in, a separate building erected for a hos- 
pital, and the present building put in thorough repair. 


Texas School.—The new Superintendent, Mr. B. F. McNulty, 
entered upon his duties in February. He has reappointed 
Mr. Blattner as Principal for the rest of the school year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Kindergarten Section of the Convention.—In the list 
of officers printed in the Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, soon to be 
issued, the members of the Kindergarten Section were not re- 
ceived in time to be given in full. They are Miss Mary 
McCowan, chairman; Miss Margaret McGill, Miss Edith 
Fulton, and Miss Kate A. Strouse. 


Conference of the British Association.—A Conference of 
the British National Association of Teachers of the Deaf is to 
be held at the Royal Institution, Derby, England, of which 
Dr. W. R. Roe is head-master, August 2 to 4, 1899, under the 
presidency of Lord Egerton of Tatton. No papers or discus- 
sions as to the relative merits of methods of instruction will be 
allowed, and no demonstrations of pupils will be held during 
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the sittings of the Conference. A hearty invitation to attend 
the Conference is given to American teachers. 


Convention of the Deaf.—The Sixth Convention of the 
American National Association of the Deaf will be held at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, July 11-14, 1899. The Rev. J. M. Koehler, 
President, 4625 Whittier st., Germantown, Pa., is chairman of 
the special committee in charge of the business program. 
Mr. A. R. Spear, 653 Dayton st., St. Paul, Minn., is chairman 
of the Local Committee of Arrangements. The Minnesota 
Association for the Advancement of the Deaf, through its 
president, Mr. Jay Cooke Howard, of Duluth, extends a cordial 
welcome to the State and pledges assistance in making the 
Convention a success. 


The Speech Association.—At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, held at Washington, March 10, 
1899, the following officers were elected: Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, President; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, First Vice-President ; 
Miss Caroline A. Yale, Second Vice-President; Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, Secretary; Mr. F. W. Booth, Treasurer. 

It was decided to hold a Summer Meeting of the Association 
during the latter part of June in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Resolutions of regret and sympathy on account of the illness 
of Dr. Gillett, late President of the Association, were adopted. 


The Arnold Library.—The British National Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf has purchased the books and pamphlets 
relating to the deaf in the library of the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, and have made it the nucleus of a collection to be 
called “ The Arnold Library.” They hope to obtain a collec- 
tion of English and foreign books relating to the deaf which 
shall be a permanent memorial of their regard for Mr. Arnold 
worthy of the Association, and of practical value to teachers. 
A good many of the books may be borrowed by any member 
of the Association who will pay the necessary postage both 
ways; a catalogue recently published states in connection 
with each book the amount of postage required. We hope 
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the heads of all American Schools for the Deaf will promote 
the growth of this library and show their fraternal good-will 
by placing it on their mailing lists for their annual reports and 
other publications. The Hon. Librarian, to whom all com- 
munications should be addressed, is C. Patterson, Esq., 584, 
Chester Road, Old Trafford, Manchester, England. 


Publications.—We have received the following publications, 
some of which we hope to notice more fully in a future number 
of the Annals: 


Banes, Dwicut F. Outlines in American History, with Supplements. 
8vo. [The ‘‘ Outlines” are apparently leaflets printed for daily use in 
the school-room and afterwards bound with the ‘*‘ Supplements” to form 
a book. The *‘ Outlines” cover the whole period of American history 
from the aboriginal period to the end of Harrison’s administration, and 
include in simple language all the more important events, with their 
dates; the ‘‘ Supplements,” affording additional information, extend only 
through the period of the Revolution, the aim being to encourage indi- 
vidual research for the periods of later administration. The book has 
stood the test of practical use in a school for the deaf and has given 
satisfactory results. | 

Bett, ALEXANDER Metvitte. On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary 
Teaching. Washington, D. C.: The Volta Bureau. 1899. 12mo, pp. 
23. [Valuable for articulation teachers of the deaf, though intended 
especiaily for elocution teachers of hearing persons. ] 

Frerreri, G. Ja Beneficenza e i Sordomuti [Beneficence and the 
Deaf]. Firenze: 1898. 8vo, pp. 84. [A plea for a more generous 
support of Italian schools. The author expresses a decided preference 
for residential schools over day-schools. A table included in the 
pamphlet names 46 schools in Italy with 2,299 pupils, of whom 1,102 are 
male and 1,197 female. | 

Norme Elementari per l’Educazione dei Sordomuti, ad Uso degli 
Alunni ed Alunne delle Scuole Normali del Regno e delle Direttrici e 
Maestre dei Giardini d’Iufanzia [Elementary Rules for the Education of 
the Deaf, for the Use of Pupils in Normal Schools and of Kindergartners]. 
Siena: 1898. 12mo, pp. 47. 

— La Facolta Uditiva nei Sordomuti. Osservazioni e Note sul 
Sistema Auricolare nelle Scuole dei Sordomuti [The Hearing Faculty in 
Deaf-Mutes. Observations and Notes upon the Auricular Method in 
Schools for the Deaf]. Firenze: 1899. 12mo, pp. 64. [Mr. Ferreri 
recently visited the schools for the deaf in Vienna to investigate the 
methods and results of the auricular instruction introduced by Dr. 
Urbantschitsch, of which so much has been said within the past few 
years. He found to his surprise that the method had been entirely 
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abandoned in the Débling and Imperial Institutions, and was now 
practised only for a half an hour daily with three or four pupils of each 
class in the Hebrew Institution. He also visited Munich and observed 
the method as there practised by Dr. Bezold. He regards the results 
obtained in either place as in no respect superior to those of the ordinary 
Oral method. | 

Fornaki, P. Lo Stato Mentale del Sordomuto [The Mental State of 
the Deat-Mute]. Alessandria: 1898. 8vo, pp. 32. 

GALLAUDET, Epwarp M. Message aux Conseils d’Administration des 
Ecoles de Sourds-Muets et i tous ceux qui s’intéressent aux progres de 
l’éducation des sourds-muets en Europe. Préface de Henri Gaillard, 
Directeur du Journal des Sourds-Muets [A Message to the Boards of 
Management of Schools for the Deaf, and to all interested in promoting 
the education of the deaf in Europe. With a Preface by Henri Gaillard, 
Editor of the Journal des Sourds-Muets|. Paris: 1898. 4to, pp. 19. 
[The original of this translation may be found in the Anaals, vol. xlii, 
pp. 273-281. It has been published separately in English, German, 
French, and Italian—in Germany and France by voluntary subscriptions 
of the adult deaf in those countries. | 

GoupstEIn, M. A., M. D. Advanced Method in Teaching the Deaf. 
St. Louis, Mo.: 1897. 8vo, pp. 11. [A description and advocacy of the 
Auricular method of Dr. Urbantschitsch of Vienna. The author has 
introduced the method into the St. Joseph’s School in St. Louis with 
satisfactory results in some cases. | 

Herpsrex, J. Hearing Deaf-Mutes. A Contribution toward the Elu- 
cidation of the Question of Methods. Translated from the German by 
George W. Veditz, M. A. Washington, D. C.: 1898. 8vo, pp. 52. [Re- 
printed from the Anvals for April, June, and September, 1898. } 

—— Das Taubstummenbildungswesen in den Vereinigten Staaten 
Nordamerikas. Ein Reisebericht und weiterer Beitrag zur Systemfrage 
[The Education of the Deaf in the United States. Report of a Visit, and 
a Further Contribution to the Question of Methods]. Breslau: 1898. 
8vo, pp. 82. [Mr. Heidsiek came to this country as an honest seeker 
after truth, and states candidly the 1esults of his observations and the 
conclusions to which they led him. A translation is begun in the 
present number of the Annals. | ; 

Kerper, Geo. F., A. M3 M.D. Etiology and Prevention of Deafness. 
Lafayette, Ind.: 1893. 32mo, pp. 8. [A table is given of the ages when 
deafness occurred of 4,102 persons and the causes of deafness of 9,897 
persons, compiled from the reports of 19 American Schools for the Deaf. | 

Lyon, Mr. and Mrs. Epmunp. Report on the Deaf for 1897, to the 
New York State Board of Charities. 8vo, pp. 77. [This Report contains 
a large amount of statistical and other information concerning the sev- 
eral schools for the deaf in New York, and a copy of the examination 
paper by which the pupils of all the schools were tested in 1897. | 

ScunermpER, Dr. K., and Perersimir, A. Preussische Statistik. 
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Das gesammte niedere Schulwesen im preussischen Staate im Jahre 1896. 
I Theil. Die éffentlichen Volks- und Mittelschulen, die Privatschulen 
und sonstigen niederen Unterrichtsanstalten im Staate, in den Provinzen 
und Regierungsbezirken. Im Auftrage des Herrn Ministers der geist- 
lichen, Unterrichts- und Medizinal-Angelegenheiten bearbeitet vom 
Koniglichen statistischen Bureau. Mit einer einleitenden Denkschrift 
[Statistics of ali the Lower Schools of Prussia for the year 1896. Part 
I. Public People’s and Middle Schools, Private Schools, and other lower 
Educational Institutions in the State, Provinces, and Government Dis- 
tricts. Prepared by the Royal Statistical Bureau by direction of the 
Minister of Spiritual, Educational, and Medicinal Affairs. With an In- 
troduction]. Berlin, 1898. Large 4to, pp. 674. [Dr. Schneider and Dr. 
Petersilie are the authors of the Introduction. They devote pages 188 
204 to the education of the deaf, giving a brief general history and de- 
scribing more at length its development in Prussia. They condemn the 
protests against the exclusive use of the Oral method made by the adult 
deaf of Germany within recent years, and speak of ‘‘ the so-called Com- 
bined System ”’ as one ‘‘ in which both methods are united and nothing 
is accomplished in either.’”’ They say that ‘‘a movement in favor of the 
sign-language incited from abroad in 1897 has given the Minister of In- 
struction occasion to recognize anew the high value of speech and to 
decline the proposal to risk its impairment.” | 

Scurr, E. Il Metronomo nell’ Insegnamento Orale dei Sordomuti, 
ossia Teorica e Pratica per l’esercizio metodico degli organi della parola 
secondo principi scientifici [The Metronome in the Oral Instruction of 
the Deaf, or Theory and Practice for the Methodical Exercise of the Or- 
gans of Speech according to Scientific Principles]. Naples: 1898. 8vo, 
pp. 164. [Mr. Scuri maintains that the sense cf rhythm awakened and 
cultivated by the use of the metronome is of great value in promoting 
good breathing and in attaining a clear, easy, and agreeable articulation. 
‘* Who breathes well, speaks well,” is his motto. ] 

Terry, Howarp L. A Tale of Normandie, and Other Poems. Illus- 
trated. St. Louis: 1898. 12mo, pp. 130. [The author is deaf. He 
was a student of Gallaudet College for a year or two, and some of the 
verses relate to his college life. } 

Rerorts oF Scuoots: (published in 1897) St. Joseph’s (New York), 
South Australian ; (published in 1898) Arkansas, Bristol (England), Buenos 
Aires (Argentine Republic), Clarke, Columbia, Genoa (Italy), Georgia, 
Groningen (Netherlands), Indiana, Iowa, Jews’ (London, England), Liver- 
pool (England), Manchester (England), Nebraska, New South Wales, 
New York, North Carolina (Raleigh), North Dakota, Northern New York, 
Ontario, Oral Association (London, England), Pennsylvania, Pennsylva- 
nia Home, Rotterdam (Netherlands), St. Joseph’s (New York), Veners- 
borg (Sweden), Western Pennsylvania, Wisconsin; (published in 1899) 
California, Montreal Male Catholic, North Carolina (Morganton), Wash- 
ington. 
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OrHER Reports, 1898: Fifth Triennial Convention of Illinois Gallaudet 
Union: College of Teachers (Great Britain); National Association of 
Teachers (Great Britain); Committee of Council on Education (Great 
Britain); New York Church Mission; South Australian Adult Mission. 


Foreign Periodicals. The Annales Francaises des Sourds- 
muets, begun last year by Mr. G. Bertoux, has suspended 
publication, leaving France again without any periodical de- 
voted to the education of the deaf. To supply the need Mr. 
Henri Gaillard, Editor of the Journal des Sourds-Muets, began 
in February the publication of a monthly periodical entitled 
Revue Pédagogique de l Enseignement des Sourds-Muets. 
The price for foreign countries is 8 francs, or, with the 
Journal des Sourds-Muets, 10 francs a year. The address is 
21, Rue de la Tombe-Issoire, Paris, France. 

The Zidskrift for Difstumskolan, which for nineteen years 
has been published by the Swedish teachers, is succeeded by 
the Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan, an organ of the 
teachers of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. The editor-in- 
chief is Mr. Fredrik Nordin, of Venersborg, Sweden, formerly 
editor of the Swedish Vidskrift, while each of the other 
countries has an associate editor—Mr. Hjalmar Keller, of 
Nyberg, for Denmark, and Mr. I. A. Fjortoft, of Christiania, 
for Norway. Some of the articles are printed in Swedish, 
some in Norwegian, and others in Danish, but, as these 
languages are nearly related, all may be read without difficulty 
in each of the three countries. The price is 3 kroner a year. 


The Language of the Deaf-Blind.—The West Virginia 
Tablet some time ago quoted from a report of the Perkins 
Institution, at South Boston, a composition by Edith Thomas, 
a deaf-blind girl in the Perkins 7 itution, and. said: 

It would be a good thing if some of our teachers of the deaf would go 
to the Boston School for the Blind and take lessons in the art of impart- 
ing a knowledge of language. Jertain it is that in none of our schools 
for the deaf has any such success been achieved as in the case of these 
little deaf, dumb, and blind children who are being educated at the 
Perkins Institute. We give below the story of a violet, written by Edith 
Thomas, who is represented as not being especially bright, and who, 
we think, has only been under instruction three or four years. If this 
isan absolutely original and uncorrected composition, it shows a wonder- 
ful mastery, not only of idiomatic, but poetié English, for one in her 
handicapped condition, and whose mental development has been limited 
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to so brief a period. It would indicate a marvellous triumph of mind 
over matter. How can this phenomenal success be accounted for? We 
have no reason to charge the authorities of this school with disingen- 
uousness in the matter, and we should like to see some plausible solu- 
tion of the problem. 


The editor of the Annals has had the pleasure of meeting 
and conversing with Edith Thomas, and from the readiness 
and correctness with which she uses language, as well as from 
the character of the Director of the Perkins Institution, he 
has no doubt the story quoted was entirely her own composi- 
tion. But the 7ablet was in error in supposing she had “ only 
been under instruction three or four years.” She was ad- 
mitted to the Kindergarten for the Blind, at Jamaica Plain, 
in October, 1887, and, with her special teacher, was transferred 
to the school at South Boston in February, 1890. The story 
quoted was written in April, 1895. She had consequently 
been under instruction seven years and a half, and during 
nearly all this period she had had the advantage of special 
teachers, who devoted their whole time to her education. 
Moreover, she is not congenitally deaf or blind, but lost her 
sight and hearing from scarlet fever and diphtheria at four 
years of age. These facts, which have all been candidly stated 
in the annual reports of the Perkins Institution, show that 
while Edith’s education has been wisely and skilfully con- 
ducted, the results are not greater than might have been 
expected. 

The achievements in language of Helen Keller and of Eliz- 
abeth Robin, who lost sight and hearing at the ages of nineteen 
and eighteen months, respectively, are more remarkable, when 
compared with those of merely deaf children who have been 
under instruction for the same length of time. But although 
at first it seems as if their blindness must be a hindrance to 
them in the acquisition of language, in reality it is not so, but 
is rather a help and advantage. Nearly all the impressions 
that are made upon their minds—the impressions that to the 
seeing deaf come through the sense of sight without any asso- 
ciation with words—come to them solely through the medium of 
language. Thatis the great advantage the deaf-blind have 
over merely deaf children in acquiring language; but Helen 
Keller and Elizabeth Robin, especially Helen, are also un- 
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usually bright; and they have the further advantage over the 
children in our schools for the deaf that their teachers devote 
their whole time to them individually, instead of dividing it 
among a class of pupils of various capacities. 

If the teachers of our schools for the deaf should visit the 
kindergarten at Jamaica Plain and the school at South Bos- 
ton, as suggested by the 7ab/et, they would be delighted with 
the skill, enthusiasm, and devotion of the teachers of the deaf- 
blind children there, and we hope they would be so impressed 
with the importance of constant practice in the English lan- 
guage, as the only means of acquiring it thoroughly, that 
thenceforth they would use it unremittingly with their own 
pupils. But if they should expect that the same skill, enthu- 
siasm, and devotion, the same persistent use of English in 
teaching, and even the same advantages of individual instruc- 
tion, would produce the same results in language with their 
pupils, we fear they would be doomed to disappointment ; for 
we do not believe that merely deaf children, receiving, as they 
do, the most vivid impressions through the sense of sight, 
without the intermediary of words, could ever be brought so 


completely under the spell of language as these deaf-blind 
children are. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AN experienced male teacher is wanted in a State School for the Deaf. 
Address, stating experience and giving reference, ‘‘ Superintendent,”’ 
care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


A hearing young lady, highly educated, using and reading manual 
spelling fluently from childhood, and well equipped otherwise for the 
work of teaching the deaf, desires a position. Highest references. 
Address E. P., care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Wasbing- 
ton, D. C. . 


A lady having taught Articulation for a number of years, desires a 
position. Best of references given. Address E. H., Box 230, Summit, 
N. J. 


Mr. J. Heidsiek’s ‘‘Hearing Deaf-Mutes. A Contribution toward the 
Elucidation of the Question of Methods,” translated from the German 
by George W. Veditz, M. A., and published in the Annals for April, 
June, and September of last year, has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor ef the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each, postage included. 
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